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Edward S. Dawson, of Syracuse, N. Y., is a member of the 1876 A. Pu. A. 
class and next year he celebrates the diamond anniversary of his birth and the fif- 
tieth year of his entry as partner of the firm of Brown & Dawson, after having 
served as apprentice and clerk for about nine years prior to that time. 

The subject of this brief sketch was born in Syracuse, N. Y., September 29, 
1852. Asa lad of sixteen years he engaged in the drug business, on trial, at a salary 
of $3.00 per week. At the end of three months’ work he was paid for two months, 
the proprietor stating that the first month was a trial period during which the 
munificent salary did not apply. In 1871, Mr. Dawson matriculated at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, graduating in 1874; thereafter he entered the employ 
of Brown & Elder, of Syracuse, and in 1877 he purchased the interest of the latter 
in the business. ; 

The acquaintance formed with the members of the college faculty, who were 
active in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, brought about the early - 
affiliation of the young pharmacist and this association has continued up to the 
present time. 

In 1884, Mr. Dawson was appointed a member of the New York State Board 
of Pharmacy by Governor Grover Cleveland and he was reappointed by two other 
Governors. It is noted that two of these Governors (Cleveland and Roosevelt) 
became Presidents of the United States and that one was a Democrat and the other a 
Republican. For a time Mr. Dawson served on the Board, until 1900, and part of 
the time as its Secretary. In 1902 he was elected Secretary of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, which office he has held for twenty-four years. The 
Secretary states that the affection and esteem of his fellow-pharmacists is to him 


a priceless possession.—E. G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


RESULTS OF OMISSION AND COMMISSION. 


HAIRMAN William D. Jones, of the House of Delegates, A. Pu. A., for 
1925-1926, emphasized the importance of strict observance in pharma- 
ceutical practice by the individuals engaged therein. This same thought was 
expressed in other papers and resulted in several resolutions protesting against 
indefinite labeling and variation in the strength of preparations, whether above 
or below the standards. 

Standards are intended for fixing the strength of a drug or preparation at a 
given or near a given point and a deviation, above or below, may endanger life 
or health; hence, a drug or preparation wrongly named may be a source of danger 
not only for the patient but for the pharmacist whose reputation may be in the 
balance with the medicinal agent. So also moral obligation and educational 
qualification may have a great and wide-spread influence in pharmacy. 

The association of legal regulations applying to foods and drugs makes illus- 
tration along the foregoing lines applicable to drugs as well as foods. ‘The fore- 
most thought of the public in connection with the latter bears on the prevention 
of adulteration by addition of harmful or poisonous material, but therein is not 
all and not always the most serious violation. Food must not consist of un- 
wholesome material, or any portion of that kind, or of substance that may have 
been propagated therein. Punishment may be meted out to persons guilty of 
publishing statements regarding a food which deceive and even for the misbranding 
of food products whereby legitimate trade practices may be seriously demoralized. 

The dangers in pharmaceutical practice are relatively quite as great as in 
food distribution—more of the latter is consumed and it is more frequently ex- 
posed to contamination by dust and handling, but every transaction in the phar- 
macy proper has its dangers in one way or another. Hence, the address of Mr. 
Jones and the resolutions referred to were timely and carried important messages, 
which apply to every phase of pharmacy—from educational preparation of the 
pharmacist to the medicines handled and prepared by him. Every reference 
made in the foregoing paragraph to the Pure Food Act has application in pharmacy 


- and drug laws. 


There is danger in the wrong labeling of a pharmaceutical product, whether 
represented by an individual or the result of his work. 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS AND THE HEADQUARTERS. 
Yester-year the A. Po. A. Headquarters was but a dream, now it is a vision; 
“to-morrow” it will be a realization—Your opportunity is in making the Head- 


quarters a greater service. 
Based on the foregoing thoughts, the outstanding Christmas wish is for the 


happiness of the members—that the to-morrows of the New Year may have health 
and prosperity in store for them. : 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


ADDITIONAL STUDIES ON MIRE.* 
BY THOMAS S. GITHENS, 


In 1923, Dr. Rusby reported before this section, under my name, preliminary 
pharmacodynamic studies on a plant brought back by the Mulford Biological Ex- 
ploration of the Amazon Basin under his direction. The plant is a shrub which 
grows sparsely in the mountains of Bolivia and which is known to the natives by 
the name of Miré. 

As reported by Rusby, the wood of the stem or root is extracted with boiling 
water and the decoction drunk. It produces paralysis of voluntary muscles, re- 
sembling that of alcoholic intoxication, but without disturbance of sensation or 
intellect. After a time, there is a profuse perspiration, which apparently leads to 
destruction of cutaneous animal parasites—My own experiments on animals, re- 
ported by Dr. Rusby at the 1923 meeting of this section, confirmed these actions. 

Extracts of the root or stem injected into frogs or mammals, produce a peculiar 
train of symptoms. In frogs, doses of an aqueous or alcoholic extract corre- 
sponding to 0.03 mgm. of drug per Gm. cause extreme weakness of all voluntary 
muscles accompanied by more or less violent jerking and twitching. These sym- 
toms come on a few minutes after the injection and last for many hours, the frog 
lying flat on the floor of the cage with the legs and the trunk muscles jerking spas- 
modically and more or less continuously. The heart is somewhat slowed, or not 
affected and there is excessive secretion of mucus by the skin, but no other symp- 
toms. ‘This condition lasts for several hours and is followed by extreme muscular 
weakness, the animal finally recovering. Doses 2 to 3 times as large produce similar 
symptoms, but the twitching lasts several days, the heart beating almost normally, 
but finally becoming very slow and eventually ceasing in diastole. 

The tremors are not influenced by decapitation nor by section of the cord. 
If the sciatic nerve is cut before tue injection is given, the twitching occurs, but 
less actively than in the intact leg. Section of the nerve after twitching has begun, 
may cause it tocease entirely. When the leg is ligated at the hip, leaving the nerve 
free, no twitching occurs in that leg, although there is loss of voluntary motion. 
There is no curare action. 

In mice, doses of 0.3 mgm. per Gm. cause a similar twitching of the leg muscles 
followed by paralysis; respiration becomes jerky and irregular and eventually ceases. 

In rabbits, intravenous injection of 2 cc. of a 10 per cent infusion (0.2 Gm. per 
kilo) is followed by slowing of the pulse with slight rise of blood pressure, increase 
of knee jerks, salivation and, in some animals, increased peristaltic movements. 

These results indicate that Miré causes motor paralysis by action on the spinal 
cord, associated with stimulation of some part of the peripheral motor apparatus. 
There is stimulation of secretions, especially of the saliva and the sweat. 

No report was given at this meeting, on the preliminary chemical studies 
which were made at the same time as the pharmacodynamic work. 

I found that the drug contained, both in the root and stem, three principles. 

1. A strongly fluorescent body, soluble in chloroform, ether and alcohol but 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. . 
1 Chief Pharmacologist, H. K. Mulford Co. 1067 
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less soluble or perhaps when pure, insoluble, in water. This substance when in- 
jected into mice or frogs in a dose representing about 20 mgm. of drug per Gm. 
of animal or about 3 mgm. of solids to an average 20 Gm. frog or mouse, causes 
paralysis without twitching. Even much larger doses do not cause death in frogs 
or markedly influence the heart’s action. 

2. <A body of alkaloidal character soluble in alcohol but precipitated from 
alcoholic solution by ether. The root yielded 3 Gm. per kilo of this body not 
perfectly purified. Freshly prepared solutions are pale yellow and not opalescent, 
but on standing they deepen in color, changing from yellow to a reddish wine color, 
and showing opalescence. It is very active physiologically, an amount corre- 
sponding to 10 mgm. per Gm. of drug and containing less than '/. mgm. of solids 
for a 20-Gm. frog killing a frog within an hour or two. 

3. A body of alkaloidal character soluble in alcohol and not precipitated by 
addition of ether. The root yielded 5 Gm. per kilo of a relatively impure body 
which gave a pale yellow, permanent solution in water. It is about equally active 
with the other alkaloid, an amount corresponding to 5 mgm. per Gm. and con- 
taining even less than '/. mgm. of total solids, producing similar symptoms in frogs. 

In addition to these principles, the drug contains a small amount of starch, 
but no tannin and but little soluble coloring matter. The constituents of the root 
and stem resemble one another. 

In March 1925, Prof. Youngken reported in the JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A., 
that Miré appeared to belong to a genus of South American shrubs, Brunfelsia of 
the N. O. Apocynacee. He identified it as B. hydrangeformis, which had been 
described by Pohl in 1827. 

Another species of the same genus, B. hopeana or Manaca, has long been known 
to medical and pharmaceutic science. Material from this plant brought back from 
South America by Dr. Rusby about 1880 was studied carefully by Brandl, who 
published details of the chemistry and pharmacology in 1895. He found three 
principles, corresponding closely to those which I found in Miré. The first of 
these, which was fluorescent in alkaline solution, he believed to be identical with 
esculetin; the second, precipitated from alcoholic solution by ether was termed 
manacin; and the third, soluble in hot alcohol but less in cold and also precipitated 
by ether, manacein. 

The symptoms produced in animals by Manaca and its alkaloids were almost 
identical with those produced by Miré. Frogs showed violent twitching, largely of 
spinal origin, accompanied by weakness and followed by paralysis. In mammals 
there was rise of blood pressure, followed by slowing of the heart, with fall. The 
cardiac slowing was not prevented by section of the vagus nerves. Stimulation of 
secretions, especially cutaneous, urinary and gastroenteric was also noted. 

We may conclude that Miré is very similar to Manaca in its composition and 
action. It will never be a commercial rival, as Manaca is very abundant and cheap, 
while Miré is relatively rare and would be expensive to market. 

Bibliography.—Rusby (Miré) Jour. A. Pu. A., 13, 2 (1924). Githens (Preliminary Report 
on Miré) Jour. A. Pu. A., 13, 2 (1924). Youngken (Botanical Position of Miré) Jour. A. Pu. A., 
14, 195 (1925). Brandl, Apoth. Ztg., 10, 622 (1895). Brandl, Z. Biol., 31, 253 (1895). Brewer, 
Ther. Gaz., 3, 326 (1882). 
MuLForp BIoLocicaL LABORATORIES, GLENOLDEN, Pa. 
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DIGITALIS LUTEA VS. DIGITALIS PURPUREA.* 
BY R. A, KONNERTH AND E. PICKERING. 


The claim has been made that preparations from Digi/alis lutea give more 
satisfactory therapeutic results than preparations made from the official variety. 
S. Marx White and R. Edwin Morris! tested clinically infusions and tinctures 
made from the former plant and claimed that the effects produced were apparently 
identical with those of the official Digitalis purpurea, except possibly so far as 
nausea and vomiting were concerned. Recently E. L. Newcomb and E. B. Fischer? 
have stated that earlier claims of the superiority of Digitalis lutea, due to its 
having less emetic action, have not been confirmed by later work. Several in- 
vestigators have assayed Digitalis lutea and have obtained results which show that 
if any superiority exists it is not made apparent by the degree of physiological 
activity. 

F. A. Miller and W. F. Baker*® have investigated the comparative activity 
of various species and varieties of Digitalis, among which was a sample of Digi- 
talis lutea grown in this country from seed obtained from Germany. ‘The effective 
dose of a No. 60 powder of this leaf, assayed by the frog-heart method of Cushney, 
was 0.00065 Gm., and the leaf was, therefore, just equivalent to U. S. P. X re- 
quirements. A few years later R. Edwin Norris‘ assayed various species of Min- 
nesota Digitalis by a modification of the Hatcher cat method. Digitalis lutea 
was found to be equal in value to the higher grades of Digitalis purpurea, but 
the lack of irritation and the quiet lethal period noticed in cats suggested the 
clinical testing in humans which is mentioned above. 

J. H. Pratt and Hyman Morrison® have assayed by the U. S. P. IX frog 
method a tincture prepared from a sample of Digitalis lutea grown in Minnesota 
in 1913, and found the minimum lethal dose to be 0.004 cc. per gram of frog weight. 
E. L. Newcomb and E. B. Fischer? found the minumum lethal dose of two samples 
of Digitalis lutea grown in 1923 and 1924 to be 62.3 mg. and 76.5 mg. per kilogram 
of cat weight respectively, when assayed by a modification of the Hatcher cat 
method. 

Published material does not confirm the claims for the superiority of Digitalis 


_lutea, but the matter seemed of sufficient importance to warrant investigation 


of the comparative activities of the /utea and purpurea varieties as shown by 
physiological assay and of their pharmacognostic differences. 

In March 1925 we obtained a sample of Digitalis lutea in the form of a No. 
40 powder. This was grown in the Medicinal Plants Garden at the College of 
Pharmacy of the University of Minnesota and was assayed in our Biological 
Laboratories by the one-hour frog method of the U. S. P. IX. The drug was 
found to possess from 125 to 139% of the required activity. The minimum lethal 
dose of the powder was, therefore, from 0.00044 to 0.00048 Gm. per gram of frog 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
1 Arch. Internal Med. 21, 740 (1918). 

2 Jour. A. Pu. A., 14, 669 (1925). 

3 Ibid., 3, 304 (1914). 

* Journal-Lancet 37, 176 (1917). 

5 Jour. A. M. A., 73, 1606 (1919). 
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weight. This sample of Digitalis lutea shows potency, when assayed by the frog 
method, equal to but no greater than Digitalis purpurea, of which a considerable 
number of samples tested showed from 100 to 170% of the U. S. P. activity re- 
quirements. 

An effort was made to determine the possibility of purchasing Digitalis lutea 

in the New York crude drug market. We inquired of most of the leading crude 
drug houses and found that they were unable to furnish this variety. However, 
we considered it desirable to find a means of distinguishing Digitalis lutea from 
Digitalis purpurea, and it is apparent that the U. S. P. assay is of no value in this 
respect. 
In order to observe pharmacognostic differences under the microscope a 
portion of the Digitalis lutea sample, as received from the University of Minnesota, 
and a portion of the official variety of Digitalis were reduced to a No. 60 powder 
and examined under the microscope. Only on careful examination and com- 
parison were we able to observe the differences mentioned below. The U. S. P. 
IX and U. S. P. X descriptions of Digitalis do not eliminate Digitalis lutea. 


Digitalis lutea. Digitalis purpurea. 
Multicellular, uniseriate, non-glandular hairs. 
Less numerous than in Digitalis purpurea. Appear to be more numerous in this species. 


The cells of the hairs appear to be more often The walls of the hair cells are comparatively 

collapsed. The apex of the hair is more blunt much thicker and the apex is more acute. 

than that of Digitalis purpurea. Due to the thicker cell walls, the space be- 
tween the cells is much greater than that ob- 
served in Digitalis lutea. 

Stomata. 

In this variety the two guard cells are more The two cells composing the breathing pore 
elongated and form an elliptical outline. of the leaf form almost a circle in outline. The 
Neighboring cells are much larger. The walls surrounding or neighboring cells have thin 
are thicker, very angular and very irregular. walls and are smooth and wavy, also much 

smaller than those found in Digitalis lutea. 

Conclusions.—Our work has shown that Digitalis lutea is not superior in activity 
to Digitalis purpurea. When tested by the U. S. P. IX frog method the physio- 
logical activity of the former was found to be similar to that usually possessed 
by good samples of Digitalis purpurea, but lower than that occassionally found . 
for the latter. It was found almost impossible to obtain any Digitalis lutea in 
the New York drug market. The U.S. P. X assay and description of Digitalis 
do not eliminate Digitalis lutea, but the lutea may be distinguished from the official 
variety by careful comparison under the microscope. 


BROOKLYN LABORATORIES, 
E. R. Sgurps & Sons. 


THE EPHEDRINE CONTENT OF EPHEDRA VULGARIS, VAR. HEL- 
VETICA. 


BY R. E. SCHOETZOW AND G. H. NEEDHAM. 


Upon assaying three lots of Ephedra vulgaris, var. helvetica by the method 
recommended by Chen,! the U. S. P. LX method for Belladonna Root, using methyl 


1K. K. Chen, Jour. A. Pu. A., 14, 189 (1925). 
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red as indicator and the N/10 H2SO, factor of 0.016513 given by him for ephedrine, 
we found 0.403%, 0.632% and 0.863% alkaloids calculated as ephedrine. It 
may be mentioned that during the assays all precautions were taken against 
decomposition of the alkaloids by heat, etc., by not allowing the temperature at 
any time to be above 60° C. ‘The botanical characteristics of these three lots of 
Ma Huang were found to be identical with the description given by Chen.! 

The amount of ephedrine found is much greater than that reported by Chen! 
of 0.018 to 0.091% and much more comparable with the Masucci & Suto? findings 
of 0.305% and 0.515%. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES, 
E. R. Sgurps AND Sons. 


THE EFFECT OF BENZOIC AND CINNAMIC ACIDS ON THE RATE OF 
DEVELOPMENT OF RANCIDITY IN LARD.* 


BY WILLIAM J. HUSA’ AND LYDIA M. HUSA. 


Reference books are not in complete agreement in their statements as to which 
constituents of benzoin are effective in retarding the development of rancidity in 
lard. The British Pharmaceutical Codex (1) states that ‘‘the benzoic acid present 
in the benzoin acts as an antiseptic and prevents the lard from becoming rancid.” 
The ‘National Standard Dispensatory” (2) ascribes the protective action to the 
benzoic acid and odorous principles. According to Ruddiman (3), “lard dissolves 
benzoic and cinnamic acids and volatile oil, all of which act as antiseptics, retarding 
rancidity.”’ 

In the present study, a search of the literature was made to find out what 
foundation there was for the statements quoted above, and experiments were 
carried out to determine the effect of benzoic and cinnamic acids on the rate of 
development of rancidity in lard. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The use of benzoin in ointments originated in France. The original paper on 
this subject by Deschamps was published in the Journal de Pharmacie et Chimie 
in 1843, and an abstract of the work appeared in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy (4). ‘The way in which the discovery was made can best be understood by a 
brief quotation translated (4) from Deschamps’ own words, as follows: “Struck 
with the very slight alteration which poplar ointment undergoes, I thought its 
preservation was owing to the resinous matter which the grease drew from the 
poplar buds; hence it occurred to me that the portion of benzoin soluble in grease, 
would likewise prevent its alteration, and an agreeably aromatized ointment be 
obtained.” Deschamps reported that poplar buds were more effective than 
benzoin, but their use was not recommended except for colored ointments because 
they imparted an orange color to the ointment. These results were verified in 1863 


1K. K. Chen, Jour. A. Pu. A., 14, 189 (1925). 

2 Jour. A. Pu. A., 15, 748 (1926). 

* Read before the Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
¢ Professor of Pharmacy, University of Florida. 
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by William Procter, Jr. (5) who reported that poplar buds were far superior to 
benzoin in retarding the oxidation of lard. 

In 1864 Groves (6) expressed the opinion that in the preservation of lard by 
benzoin, the essential oil had more to do in the matter than any other constituent. 
In regard to assertions that benzoic acid answered equally well, he stated that the 
benzoic acid of commerce contained an abundance of the odorous principle. 

At the meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in 1867, Dr. 
E. R. Squibb read a paper by Thomas Doliber (7) on the use of benzoin in oint- 
ments. In the discussion (8) following this paper, Mr. Brewer brought up the 
question of whether there was any constituent in benzoin beyond benzoic acid that 
was useful in preserving ointments. Mr. Taylor said, ‘‘I have tried benzoic acid 
and it does not answer the purpose. It must be the aromatic principle.’ Mr. 
Wiegand made the following statement, ‘‘My experience is that benzoic acid will not 
do it—benzoin will do it.” 

In 1889, Utescher reported (9) that benzoinated lard is best prepared by dis- 
solving 1 part true sublimed benzoic acid in 100 parts melted lard. At the phar- 
maceutical meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy on Dec. 21, 1897, 
in discussing a paper on benzoinated lard, Professor Trimble (10) attributed the 
preservative action of benzoin mostly to the benzoic acid. Others were of the 
opinion that the preservative action was due to the volatile constituents or to the 
resin. 
Dott (11), in 1906, suggested the use of 1% of benzoic acid, as was formerly 
official in Germany, with the addition of a simple and direct method of imparting 
a suitable odor. However, in the following year, Runge (12) called attention to the 
fact that Dr. Unna, in his book of magistral formulas, invariably directed that his 
ointments and pastes should be benzoinated, not with benzoic acid, as was the usual 
direction of the fourth German Pharmacopeeia, but with benzoin. Runge stated 
that the superiority of benzoin as a preservative of oils and fats was fully con- 
firmed by his own experience. In 1910, at the February pharmaceutical meeting 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, John K. Thum suggested (13) that 
benzoinated lard be prepared by dissolving 1% of benzoic acid in lard melted at a 
low heat. 

A search of the literature has thus shown many conflicting results and opinions, 
and accordingly it is not difficult to understand the lack of agreement in our current 
reference books. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


The Kreis test (14) was used for detecting rancidity, the odor of the test samples 
serving as a confirmatory test. ‘The tests were carried out as follows: 5-cc. por- 
tions of lard, with and without added substances, were placed in rubber-stoppered 
test-tubes of about 30-cc. capacity and exposed to the light. After suitable in- 
tervals the odor was noted and the entire sample then used in making the Kreis 
test. 

To carry out the Kreis test, the tubes were placed in warm water to melt the 
lard, 5 cc. of strong HCI (sp. gr. 1.19) was added and the tube shaken vigorously for 
about 30 seconds. ‘Then 5 cc. of a 0.1% solution of phloroglucin in ether was added 
and the tube shaken as before. If the lard has become rancid, a pink or red color 
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appears in the acid layer, the depth of the color being dependent on the degree of 
rancidity. 

According to Kerr (15), the Kreis test probably depends on the presence of 
aldehydes and ketones containing an allyl group. ‘The test is thus not a specific 
test for rancidity, as the color may be obtained with similar aldehydes and ketones 
from other sources. It is possible, furthermore, that certain substances may inter- 
fere with the Kreis test by preventing the appearance of the color in samples known 
to be rancid. These possibilities were eliminated in our work by suitable blank 
tests. Thus it was determined that benzoic and cinnamic acids do not give the 
Kreis test, and also that their presence in a rancid fat does not alter the shade of 
color obtained in the test. 

The benzoic acid used was Merck’s ‘“‘Benzoic Acid, U. S. P. IX, from toluene.” 
In Experiment 1, 0.2 Gm. of benzoic acid was placed in each of several test-tubes 
and 5 cc. of melted lard poured in. These tubes, as well as the controls, were gently 
shaken from time to time as the lard cooled. ‘The tubes were placed in a rack in 
a south window. ‘Tests made after 2, 4 and 6 weeks indicated progressive develop- 
ment of rancidity, the change being equally rapid both in presence and absence of 
the 4% of benzoic acid. 

Another experiment was carried out in the same manner except that after 
pouring the melted lard into the tubes, they were placed in a water-bath at about 
60° and held at this temperature for two hours as in the preparation of benzoinated 
lard. ‘Three series of tubes were prepared, (a) the controls, (b) lard plus 4% of 
benzoic acid and (c) lard plus 4% of cinnamic acid. Tests made after 2 weeks, 4 
weeks and 6 months indicated development of rancidity at the same rate in each 
series. 

At this point it was observed that the rubber stoppers had absorbed traces of 
ether and difficulty was experienced in attempts to get them absolutely clean. For 
this reason all further experiments were carried out in special 30-cc. Pyrex glass- 
stoppered test-tubes, with graduations at the 5, 10 and 15-cc. levels for convenience 
in adding the reagents in the Kreis test. The succeeding experiments were carried 
out in diffused light rather than in the sunlight, by exposing the tubes in a north 
window. 

Experiments were conducted with 2% of benzoic acid and also with a mixture 
of benzoic and cinnamic acids, 1% of each acid being used. The lard used was a 
sample of Swift’s finest neutral lard, sent directly from the factory in a tightly 
closed pail. This lard gave a barely perceptible pink tinge in the Kreis test when 
the pail was first opened. After one week a rancid odor was apparent in each tube 
and a light red color was obtained in the Kreis test in each case. 

Further tests were made using 0.1% benzoic acid in one series and 0.1% cin- 
namic acid in another. After one week a distinct Kreis test (light red) was ob- 
served in the test samples, including the controls. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


These tests indicate that neither benzoic nor cinnamic acid is effective in re- 
tarding the rancidity of lard. In connection with the results obtained with cin- 
namic acid, it may be noted that there is a French patent (16) in which it is claimed 
that cinnamic acid will preserve fats. 
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The methods used in this work cannot be applied to tests of Siam benzoin, 
which contains aldehydes or other compounds which react with the Kreis reagent. 
Our tests showed that Siam benzoin, as well as benzoinated lard prepared from it, 
gave a pronounced red color in the Kreis test. The odor of the benzoin interferes 
more or less with the detection of rancidity by the sense of smell. 
As has already been indicated by quotations from the literature, the stabilizing 
effect of benzoin in benzoinated lard has been commonly ascribed to the antiseptic 
j action of its constituents. This would imply that rancidity was brought about by 
H bacteria. However, it is an accepted fact that rancidity is primarily not a bacterial 
change. A substance which would retard the development of rancidity would 
. probably function as a negative catalyst of oxidation, or it might be a reducing 
i agent. Many negative catalysts of oxidation are known (17), and it is our inten- 
! tion to investigate such substances from the standpoint of their applicability to 
pharmacy. 
SUMMARY. 


1. A search of the literature has shown a lack of agreement as to which 
constituents of benzoin are effective in retarding the rancidity of lard. ‘The re- 
tarding action has variously been ascribed to the benzoic acid, cinnamic acid, vola- 
tile oil, resin and odorous constituents. 

2. ‘The experiments described in this paper indicate that benzoic and cinnamic 
acids are not effective in retarding the rancidity of lard. 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING CHEMICAL WARFARE. 
BY JOSEPH F. PADULA. 


In view of the fact that so much is being said against the use of chemicals as 
a very “‘inhumane’”’ weapon, it would not be amiss to show how much harm poison 
gases did during the last war as compared with other methods of warfare. Poison- 
ous gases by their nature do not maim, mutilate or cause the body to be injured 
beyond recognition as is the case with high explosives and bullets. 

The most poisonous gas used during the last war was mustard gas. In certain 
concentrations it is lethal. This gas produced the greatest number of gas casual- 
ties, and yet the chance of a soldier being saved even though mustardized is greater 


- than that of the high explosive casualty. 


During the last war the American Army in France experienced the effect of 
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gas warfare at its height. There were 199,438 American casualties due to shells 
and bullets. Of these 46,659—roughly one in every four—died. Concerning gas 
casualties, we had 74,779, of which 1400 died. This shows that the man who was 
gassed had about 10 times more chance of living than the poor fellow who was 
mutilated by high explosive. The significance of chemical warfare materials is 
shown by their use during the war. ‘The Germans used 50% of explosives and 50% 
of gas munitions in 1918, while toward the close of the war the U. S. Army filled 
40% of their artillery shells with gases. 

Reports of previous wars show that of 100 men wounded with weapons, 22 
remained dead on the field, while, of the remainder, 8 died from wounds, thus show- 
ing a mortality figure of 30%. With chemical warfare materials different figures 


show for the various Armies: 


American Army 2.4% Mortality 
German Army 

French Army 2.9% 

English Army 3.3% 


Comparing these figures with those obtained from earlier warfare materials, 
it is conclusive that the introduction of chemical warfare has lowered the mortality 
and the cruelty of warfare to a tenth of its previous figure. 

The history of warfare has shown that ancient and even medieval battles 
were more deadly and less humane, while from the above figures it may be seen that 
modern warfare is becoming less lethal and more humane. 

In spite of the above facts we have many pacifists and sentimentalists who 
are doing their best to prohibit the use of gas warfare. This was especially true 
of the time previous to the Washington Conference. Are we to base our conclusions 
of military tactics on facts or sentiment? If we are to prohibit gas warfare, let 
us first endeavor to abolish war altogether. 


SOLID PETROXOLIN AS A BASE FOR PERU BALSAM OINTMENT.* 
BY J. L. BREDAHL. 

Balsam of Peru is nearly always employed in the form of an ointment. The 
universal difficulty in getting a satisfactory base for Ointment of Balsam of Peru 
prompts me to write this short article. ' 

A smooth ointment can be made by incorporating Peru Balsam into petro- 
latum. After standing, however, the ointment separates, due to the insolubility 
of the Balsam in the hydrocarbon base. 

The base generally prescribed is lanolin or lard. And here is where the phar- 
macist’s trouble begins. Balsam of Peru is not soluble in these fatty bases and as 
a result separation of the ointment takes place which at once ruins the product. 
It is impossible to make a permanently smooth ointment having a good consistency 
when lard or lanolin is used as the base. 

It has been suggested that lard or lanolin may be used as a base for Ointment 
of Peru Balsam without difficulty if the latter be first emulsified with a small 
quantity of water. ‘This sounds reasonable but it does not work out in practice. 


* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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Solid Petroxolin is a desirable ointment base for reasons well known to pharma- 
cists. Because of the soap and wax in this base it works admirably for the in- 
corporation of any amount of Peru Balsam. A smooth ointment with a good 
consistency results, and from all indications is permanent. 

An ointment was prepared on October 16, 1925, as follows: 


Solid Petroxolin 70 Gm. 

Balsam of Peru 30 Gm. 
Another ointment was made April 23, 1926, as follows: 

Solid Petroxolin 50 Gm. 

Balsam of Peru 50 Gm. 


Both of these ointments have remained permanent. No signs of separation 
have occurred at any time. Both samples present a smooth, even consistency. 
From a pharmaceutical standpoint, Solid Petroxolin is the best base available for 
making an ointment of Peru Balsam, which meets the requirements of a permanent 
and suitable product. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES, 
PARKE, DAVIS AND Co., 
Detroit, MIcH. 


BUSINESS OR PROFIT—WHICH?* 
BY P. HENRY UTECH. 


“Business” according to Webster “‘is the exercise of one’s knowledge and ex- 
perience for purposes of gain.”’ In this succinct phrase, we have what might be 
termed the basic factors or empiric formula for commerce or trade. In practice, 
however, these factors have a wide and varied application and it is therefore in 
direct ratio as these qualities are properly adjusted and intelligently applied to 
modern mercantile conditions that the success or failure of any given business or 
enterprise is determined. 

Due to the many inroads made upon the business of pharmacy within recent 
years, it is highly important that greater emphasis be placed upon these fundamental 
principles; that more attention be given to detail and that better business methods 
generally be practiced by the pharmacist of the future if he is to combat success- 
fully the many new forms of competition which have invaded the drug business 
within recent years. Carlyle doubtless did not visualize the practice of pharmacy 
a century hence, nevertheless his admonition is exceedingly timely and apropos 
when he tells us that ‘‘our grand business is not to see what lies dimly in the dis- 
tance, but to do what lies clearly before us.”’ 

A casual survey of the drug business during a score of years reveals much inter- 
esting information. Many of us who have not yet reached that ‘‘sere and yellow 
age”’ of which the poets sing, can recall quite vividly the time when drugs, medicines 
and household remedies, in fact remedial agents of every character, were to be ob- 
tained only at the neighborhood drug store. In that ante-bellum age we somehow 
were obsessed with the belief that, as pharmacists, this was our peculiar and particu- 
lar prerogative and ours only. Within the past decade or so, there has come an 
awakening. Changes have been wrought in the drug business that have been little 


* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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short of revolutionary. I refer more particularly to the advent of such institutions 
as the chain store, department store, five-and-ten cent stores, drugless drug store, in- 
dependent price cutters, stock remedy peddlers, modern beauty parlors, to say 
nothing of the more recent entry into the field—the roadside gas service station. 
If, as the saying goes, competition is the life of trade, the drug business is destined to 
a most unusual longevity. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss these newer forms of competition at 
this time, but rather to call to your attention a most undesirable trade practice, 
which—although not competitive in character—does nevertheless vitally effect 
our economic welfare. And with much of what we formerly regarded as our legiti- 
mate business diverted to other channels, it behooves us to give more study and 
consideration to such problems as the one I have in mind. You doubtless are all 
familiar with the practice of manufacturing pharmaceutical houses in allowing the 
pharmacist a discount of from 10% to 15% from list prices on many of their prod- 
ucts. This discount is given also on orders solicited by their salesmen from physi- 
cians, hospitals and other institutions and later turned over to the pharmacist for 
delivery and collection. It is supposed to cover the incidental expense of handling, 
breakage, book-keeping, collection, etc., and still yield a profit. Suppose we analyze 
a typical transaction of this character and note the result. 

A recent survey of 200 Philadelphia drug stores disclosed the information 
that the average overhead of the stores operating in that territory was 27.8%. 
A few reported operating expenses as low as 24.8%, and others as high as 29.3% 
but the average, as stated before, was 27.8%. Once this factor of overhead is 
known it becomes a simple matter to determine the proper selling price of any par- 
ticular item or transaction in order to realize a profit. For the purpose of illus- 
tration, let us assume that the pharmacist is given a $25 order of the character 
above referred to, to be delivered on a 15% basis. The moment he accepts the 
order his loss, according to the foregoing figures, is already 12.8%, and in order to 
cover his actual expense on this transaction alone, he is compelled to sell approxi- 
mately $75 worth of additional business before he can make the 27.8% which should 
have resulted from the original sale. Having this knowledge and information in 
our possession, the problem for us as self-respecting pharmacists and business men 
to solve is whether there is any reason or precedent whatsoever for accepting busi- 
ness of this character at any time from any source the handling of which can only 
result in a direct pecuniary loss. 

The argument is frequently advanced that the increase in volume resulting 
from such business has the effect of bringing about a reduction in overhead—a pre- 
text that is usually offered in order to evade the real issue. Nothing could be more 
fallacious, as a loss is a loss irrespective of volume or turn-over in sales. The one 
point to remember is, that it is not possible to succeed in pharmacy, or any other 
mercantile business for that matter, on a 15% margin of profit. 

At the present moment, a determined effort is being made by pharmacists and 
the drug trade generally, in a nation-wide movement, looking toward the ameliora- 
tion of many of the trade abuses above referred to through the medium of price 
maintenance legislation. ‘The movement deserves the whole-hearted support and 
coéperation of every drug interest. The measure, if successful, will not afford a 
panacea for all our present-day evils, although personally, I am quite hopeful that 
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much lasting benefit will result. Meanwhile it behooves us as pharmacists indi- 
vidually to investigate and study our personal and particular problems; to check 
up more systematically each department of our business; departmentize your store 
if need be in order to stop these petty leaks and get your own house inorder. Once 
this has been done, the remedy is very simple. Feature only the more profitable 
lines of merchandise and discourage the sale of less profitable ones. Concentrate 
your efforts on the sale of meritorious products, placing special emphasis on those 
of your own make. Sell quality merchandise always along with courteous, con- 
scientious service. Let every transaction reflect your purpose and personality. 
By rendering a service of this character instead of being a mere purveyor of drugs, 
you will establish your position of prestige and responsibility in the community 
and have gone a long way toward convincing the public that the druggist is not 
merely more than a merchant but a successful merchant as well. 


PHARMACY—PLUS.* 
BY WORTLEY F. RUDD.! 


Pharmacy—plus—what? The answers would probably be as different as 
are the people who might undertake to give them. Perhaps the best cross-section 
of the ideals and trend of American Pharmacy might be gotten from five-minute 
papers on the subject from every dean and board member in America. I shall 
attempt to answer the inquiry from a point of view that has now been arrived at 
from as close observation of pharmacy through a quarter of a century as I am able 
to make. 

The selection of this subject followed an incident in our school at Richmond. 
We have a faculty committee whose function is to arrange faculty meeting pro- 
grams. The notices going out from the Secretary’s office each month announce 
the subject for discussion at the next meeting. In February of this year, I be- 
lieve it was, these notices carried the subject ““Pharmacy—plus” and naturally it 
aroused a good deal of interest. Several faculty members had been asked in ad- 
vance to present five-minute papers and they did it—a medley, to be sure, but 
altogether, rather interesting. It was then that I began to formulate my answer 
to the inquiry which the subject raised. Somehow the question has been much 
on my mind and the answer slow in coming. 

I now realize that a sort of sub-conscious inhibition stood guard and would 
not let the answer come because it was an answer that I did not want to make. 

Were it in my power to add one thing and only one to pharmacy and I had 
my choice of all that it needs, what would this choice be? Certainly I would not 
choose without great deliberation. In fact, the conclusion to which I have come 
after weeks of serious consideration has been arrived at almost entirely through 
the process of elimination! One by one, I have discarded, as of lesser importance, 
some of the things which are being added and which it might seem wise to add. 
Some of these that have been weighed and found not to meet the requisites of first 


* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
1 School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
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place in the many things which some seem to believe pharmacy needs may well 
be enumerated here. 

In the first place, I certainly would not add numbers, either of pharmacies or 
of pharmacists. From the first day to the last that our students are with us at 
the Medical College of Virginia they are taught that we believe the menace of too 
many stores and too many potential proprietors hangs like a pall over pharmacy 
in this country. 

Nor would I add more side-lines to the drug store, not even to save from 
bankruptcy some of the stores now struggling for existence in communities where 
one-fifth the present number of stores could provide amply for legitimate pharma- 
ceutical needs. 

Again, I would not add more subjects of a pharmaceutical nature to the 
curriculum. The course of study as outlined in the average pharmacy catalog 
is surely dry bones. Little wonder is it that those who are the product of such 
training are largely devoid of imagination and even of appreciation of many of 
the things that expand and enrich life. 

I would not add more pharmaceutically-trained teachers to our pharmacy 
faculties. Look over faculty lists of the schools of the country and note the large 
number of mere “graduates in pharmacy’? who hold professorships and other 
responsible teaching positions. Worse still, many of these have had no training 
outside of the schools in which they are now teaching. 

This is a vicious circle that strikes at the very vitals of real advancement. 

One by one things that might seem desirable to add have thus gone into the 
discard. What then is the one greatest need? I must confess that I am deeply 
embarrassed at the conclusion that I have slowly but surely been forced to accept. 
I am now prepared to say without reservation that, as I see it, Pharmacy’s greatest 
need is more respectability. I believe I would not be willing to draw such an 
indictment against the field in which I have worked all of my life were I not per- 
fectly certain that the stigma may be removed and that upon you and me and the 
rest of the pharmacists rests the responsibility of finding the way out. 

I shall not attempt to tell how we have reached this undesirable level, the 
story is too long, too complex and even too sordid to recite here. Many of you 
know it even better than Ido. Many of you, too, may not agree that my indict- 
ment isa just one nor will you agree that my suggestions for gaining a greater 
measure of respectability are practical. Whatever may be your opinion on these 
matters, may I ask that you at least hear my plan for improvement? 

My first proposal is that the selection of those who are to be the pharmacists 
of the future must be based upon something more than mere educational quali- 
fications. Graduation from high school is by no means a guarantee of moral 
fitness for the grave responsibilities that the pharmacist must assume. Upon us 
schoo] men and present-day proprietors jointly is laid the task of getting good 
quality into the profession. Do we make this a matter of first concern? Is the 
boy who plans to follow pharmacy as a life work subject to the proper sort of 
observation by those who should know what he ought to be? After he is once 
in college, is he ever eliminated unless he lives far below the border line? Have 
we the courage to cut to the quick in order that all of our output shall be able to 
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stand up against the onslaughts that are daily made upon the righteous pharma- 
cist’s moral and ethical code? 

Having then used our best efforts to get good material started pharmacy- 
wards, the next step is plainly to have their college contacts good ones. ‘This is 
an exceedingly difficult task, as all pharmacy college administrators know. ‘There 
are just not enough good teachers to go around. It is my deliberate judgment 
that if, beginning with the session that is now opening, there were available one 
hundred or more broadly trained, cultured men with inspirational vigorous per- 
sonality and absolute personal and professional integrity and they could be well 
distributed through the pharmacy schools of the country, a real contribution would 
be made to pharmacy of the future. 

This then is the second step in our road to greater respectability as I see it. 
The really great teacher is rare. I fear that he is rarer in pharmacy than in the 
average college group. The Dean of one of our best schools was recently asked 
to provide some real graduate work in pharmacy for his summer school. His 
answer was, ‘“‘Find me the man to teach it and we will offer the work.’”’ Who will 
name him? How then shall this great need be filled? How shall really capable 
young men be shown the opportunity that pharmacy offers for teachers? 1 
suspect that the salary award is larger in pharmacy than in the average academic 
work. The opportunity to shape the destiny of one of the most important fields 
of health work is large and yet we find few men of real parts training themselves 
broadly for it. 

The third suggestion I would make has to do with the curriculum. If it is 
not liberalized, the addition of the third or even fourth year as in the B.S. course, 
is largely in vain. ‘The three-year curriculum of a school which is a bona-fide part 
of one of the wealthiest of our State universities offers not one hour of work that 
might be regarded as liberal or cultural. Furthermore, there is only one school 
of pharmacy in that State and it must follow that, since this State has the pre- 
requisite law, the status of its pharmacists is largely determined by the school. 
It is almost a tragedy that such an opportunity to broaden the outlook and enrich 
the lives of the hundreds of men whom it graduates in pharmacy each year is thus 
literally thrown away. ‘This institution seems to feel that PHARMACY is suffi- 
cient and that there is no need for the PLUS. 

A fourth condition which I would change is one that should engage the serious 
attention of every right thinking man now earning his livelihood honestly from the 
drug business. We areaware that there is to-day almost no class consciousness 
among pharmacists. This is a hackneyed subject but one of the most damning 
influences with which the effort to improve pharmacy has to contend. 

I think it is almost axiomatic that a group is certainly no more highly respected 
by others than the members of the group respect themselves—often not as highly. 
Just as long as the men in the stores, the ones who meet the public, think as they 
do about pharmacy, so long will this attitude be a millstone about the neck of 
our group. I would then certainly add greater self-respect in order to gain greater 
group respectability. 

Again the pharmacist is the only sharer with the physician of responsibility 
for the distribution of two classes of products which are among the greatest 
pleasure and the greatest pain producers of all material things known to man- 
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kind, namely, ardent spirits and narcotics. Has the manner in which pharma- 
cists generally have met this responsibility added to or detracted from the de- 
gree of respectability with which he is regarded by the public? I shall not venture 
an answer to my own question. I would, however, that it were not a question at 
all and in the Pharmacy—plus which I have in mind motives and methods will be 
so high that this question will largely disappear. 

Again I would so shorten the hours of drug-store practice that the very life 
would not be ground out of men who are worthwhile in the beginning. 

I might continue but this paper has already grown too long. It should not 
end, however, without mention of a further consideration and I take it up with 
real hesitation lest 1 be misunderstood. My own lot has been cast among a more 
or less homogeneous people. Despite this, I trust I have not become unduly 
intolerant. However, I view with alarm the fact that a large proportion of en- 
trants into pharmacy are from groups that probably have not yet assimilated 
many of the basic ideals upon which the proper handling of our health problems 
should rest. Surely, to gain respectability, pharmacy must realize that this is a 
problem of the first magnitude and then take proper steps to meet it. 

Summarizing briefly, my assumption is that pharmacy must acquire a greater 
degree of respectability as almost a sine qua non for its continuance as a professional 
group. 
I have suggested a few fundamentals which I believe will aid materially in 
giving it this greater respectability, these are: 

More carefully selected raw material 

Stronger and more broadly trained inspirational faculties 

Greatly liberalized curricula 

More self-respect on the part of pharmacists themselves 

Hours of service that are reasonable 

Right motives in accepting the responsibilities which pharmacists must carry, and 

A recognition of the fact that all too rapidly pharmacy is getting into hands that are not 
yet ready to steer it safely. 

All of this I think leads to the inevitable conclusion that Pharmacy—plus 
means a realization that in our work we are just as much a part of the whole health 
program as are the members of any other medical group. I fear that our present 
status of almost pharmacy—minus is the direct result of’ our failure to take this 
view of our work. 

Just as this last paragraph was being written there came to my attention 
some observations by the President of one of our Eastern colleges. They so well 
express the main thought that I have tried to convey, that I venture to quote 
rather freely. ‘‘I think its (the college’s) function is, in so far as possible, to 
provide the atmosphere, the environment and the stimulus which shall interest 
men in things outside of what is going to be their highly specialized and profession- 
alized interest through life. We have men in all of the professions and in all 
types of business who are keen and intellectually alert enough for any purpose. 
What the world most lacks in these positions of authority and leadership is men 
of imagination and men of breadth and culture. The intellectual keenness and 
the mental alertness which education gives may become a positive detriment to 
mankind, if unaccompanied by qualities which make for size and by sensitiveness 


that makes for insight.”’ 
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These then are my own ideas of pharmacy—plus. We fall far short of doing 
all this, we know, but by degrees I believe we are beginning to realize that there 


is a way out and it is our duty to find it. 

May there be such a yearning in the very heart of pharmacy for a degree of 
respectability, that we do not now have, as to raise up some prophet who will 
organize us and lead us into a better day, is the hope that heartens me always 


in my own tasks. 
ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Clyde L. Eddy said that he would criticise Professor Rudd’s paper on the ground that it 
is not good salesmanship—as a positive tone ought to be given to criticism instead of a 
* negative one; rather than point out the bad a better class-consciousness should be created. The 
leaders in the profession should be pointed out to the younger pharmacists and the good that 
pharmacy is doing and the fine things that have been done brought to their attention. After all 
there are quite a good many first-class colleges who are members of the AssociaTION and 52,000 
retail druggists have accomplished and are accomplishing a great deal. One by one States are 
adopting pre-requisite legislation and he, at least, had become enthusiastic about pharmacy. 
He continued by saying ‘‘the creation of class-consciousness in pharmacy, I think, however 
hackneyed the subject may be, is the prime requisite to further progress, and I think we can create 
it by pointing out the leaders of the past. I can get inspiration just by looking at Dr. Beal, for 
instance, and thinking over what he has done, and our own Dr. Rusby, and by looking through the 
records of pharmacy, I can get enthusiasm to carry me through weeks and months of work and, 
in my opinion, if in our schools especially, the students are made acquainted with the fine things 
that pharmacy has done and is doing and strike a different note—not a critical note but a construc- 
tive note—giving the young men an ideal to look up to—I think that is the way we should approach 
this subject.” 

Jacob Diner did not agree with Mr. Eddy—that the points made by Dean Rudd are nega- 
tive rather than positive. He believed the closing remarks of the article were most positive. 
He speaks of the ideals which must be inculcated into the embryo pharmacist. ‘The teaching of 
yesterday,” he said, ‘‘was principally concerned with the preparation of students for final and State 
Board examinations.’”’ He believed this was a serious short-coming, but that the teacher of 
to-day paid just as much or more attention to developing the mind, the intellect, the ethics and the 
cleanliness of pharmacy, irrespective of whether the student will perhaps get a lower mark in his 
studies. “If we teach our students to think,” he said, “‘to have ideals and to make sacrifices, 
the advance of the ideals in pharmacy is unavoidable and I believe that is what Professor Rudd 
brought out in his closing paragraph.” 

H. C. Christensen said that Dr. Diner had covered so thoroughly what he was going to say, 
only that he had said it bétter, that there was not much left for him to present. He agreed thor- 
oughly with some of Prof. Rudd’s ideas and with Mr. Eddy in that we should consider the splendid 
work that has been done and point out the good things instead of always harping on shortcomings. 
He believed that, as a whole, we are given too much to thinking of conditions in the immediate 
past instead of looking to the things that have already been done and are being done to better con- 
ditions. ‘We should look into the future and see where we are headed for,’’ he said—‘‘we are 
doing wonderful work—as I go over the country and meet with the Boards of Pharmacy I can see 
a wonderful change; a better class of men compose the boards and progress is being made just 
about as fast as is best for present conditions. We must realize that it has only been five or six 
years since States began to adopt prerequisite laws, and that a large number of pharmacists who 
are now practicing pharmacy are not graduates in pharmacy and, therefore, did not have the 
training to enable them to carry the professional spirit into their work, which is evident with those 
who are entering pharmacy with the higher requirements for graduation. I do not think we need 
fear for pharmacy. Great work is being done and there is a wonderful field. We are progressing 
just as fast as we ought to, I believe, in order to do the best and fit ourselves to do the work and 
protect the public as we should.” 

Chairman Beard said that it was always easy for him to convince himself of either one of 
the two positions discussed this morning. He can start out on a morning when he is not feeling 
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so well and arrive at the conclusion that we are headed in rather unfortunate ways and on another 
morning he can convince himself that we are headed in exactly the opposite direction. He did not 
know how he felt on the average number of days; sometimes good, sometimes bad and sometimes 
just sort of so-so. He had enjoyed listening to the discussions and believed that the work of 


the section is definitely headed up hill. 


A PROCEDURE IN PRESCRIPTION PRICING.* 
BY LEONARD A. SELTZER AND A. ALTON WHEELER. 


One of the most sensitive points of contact between the pharmacist and his 
customer is that which involves the pricing of prescriptions. Sensitive, on the 
one hand, because of the trust the customer, willing or not, must place in the 
pharmacist, and on the other hand, sensitive because the reputation of the latter 
for honesty, good faith and competency is involved. Not only is this point of 
contact one of the most sensitive, it is also one of the most complex. Complex, 
because factors so diverse as those of time, service, cost and overhead, in almost 
kaleidoscopic variations, must be quickly converted into terms of dollars and cents. 
Yet notwithstanding its importance and complexity little has been done and no 
real solution has been arrived at. 

In arranging a price schedule for prescriptions there are two main objectives 
to be kept in mind. It shall provide in every case sufficient profit to adequately 
remunerate the pharmacist on the one hand and, on the other, it shall automatically 
avoid the error of excessive prices which would result not only in injustice to the 
customer, but loss of his confidence as well. In order to accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to provide that, when the cost of the material is so small that a reasonable 
rate of profit based on that cost does not provide sufficient actual return, then an 
item representing overhead, sufficiently elastic to meet varying conditions, and 
make the transaction profitable; on the other hand, if the item of cost is so large 
that a reasonable rate of profit based on it furnishes a substantial actual return, then 
the item of overhead should automatically diminish so as to avoid an excessive 
and unjust charge. Another objective is to provide for the different quality of 
service rendered in different stores. This can be done by adjusting the item of 
overhead to meet the conditions. By this means the schedule can be made to ap- 
ply to any store. 

The first step in arranging a price schedule is to classify the different kinds of 
preparations so that those preparations which are affected similarly by the several 
factors, such as cost, service (as measured by the number of doses or volume), and 
overhead, form the several groups. ‘The classification which we have found con- 
venient are first, ready made pills and tablets; second, liquids; third, ointments; 
fourth, capsules, hand-made pills, powders and suppositories. 

In the first group the formula for computing price, changes each time that the 
price per hundred advances $1.00. Thus, for pills and tablets costing $1.00 per 
hundred or less the formula is: Fr. plus '/2 plus 2x; between $1.00 and $2.00 per 
hundred the formula is: Fr. plus '/2 plus x; between $2.00 and $3.00 the formula is: 
Fr. plus '/; plus x; between $3.00 and $4.00 the formula is: Fr. plus '/, plus x; 
and so on; which means—that the price per hundred is divided by the fractional 


* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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Note.—The abbreviation ‘‘Fr’’ is for the word “fraction,’’ meaning the fractional part of 
100 that the prescription calls for—the price of the pills or tablets in the first column being the 
price per hundred. The term “overhead” as applied to “‘x’’ is not used in the ordinary accounting 
sense, but is an adjusting factor including everything not otherwise accounted for and modifying 
the result so as to make the transaction profitable. 
portion of 100 used in the prescription; this amount is increased by the fraction 
indicated in the formula, '/:, '/3, or '/4 of itself as the case may be, and to the result 
is added ‘‘x’’ which is the item of overhead decided upon by each individual himself. 
In view of the fact that most pills are listed at 40% off and, if this is considereda 
fair profit for material, it may be found to be convenient to use the list price as a 
“cost of material” item. Pills listed at net can be reduced to a 40% basis by multi- 
plying the net by 17/3, those listed at 15% by multiplying by 1°/;, those listed at 
20% by multiplying by 11/3, those listed at 25% by multiplying by 1'/;. This is 
not absolutely accurate but practically so. Owing to the change of rate at each 
advance of $1.00 per hundred a trifling inconsistency occurs such as appears for 
example in the fact that one dozen pills listing $1.00 will cost more when computed 
by the formula ‘‘Fr. plus '/, plus 2x’’ than one dozen pills listing $1.20 computed 
in the formula ‘‘Fr. plus '/; plus x.’ To save time and avoid this inconsistency it 
is well to have a table for ordinary quantities worked out for ready reference. 
Such a table is appended in which the value of x is taken as $0.25 by way of illus- 
tration. This of course may be changed to meet individual conditions. 

Formula: Fr. plus '/2 plus 2x. 


Price No. in prescription R. 
per C. 12 15 20. 25. 36. 40. 50. 100. 
$0.35 60 60 60 65 70 75 80 100 
0.50 60 60 65 70 75 80 85 125 
0.75 65 65 75 80 85 95 105 165 
100 70 75 80 85 100 110 125 200 
Formula: Fr. plus */2 plus x. 
120 70 75 80 85 100 110 125 205 
140 70 75 80 85 100 110 125 235 
150 70 75 80 85 100 115 135 250 
180 70 75 80 90 115 135 160 295 
190 70 75 80 95 120 140 165 310 
200 70 75 85 100 130 145 175 325 
Formula: Fr. plus */; plus x. 

220 70 75 90 100 130 145 175 325 
240 70 75 90 105 130 155 185 345 
250 70 75 90 105 135 160 190 355 
280 70 80 100 120 145 175 210 395 
290 70 80 105 120 160 180 220 410 
300 80 80 105 125 160 185 225 425 

Table for Liquids. For liquids we use the following table: 

i Ix $0.50 Any value such as 35, 40 or 50 etc., 

WG 1.5x 0.75 can be given x as necessity may demand. 

3 oz. 2x 1.00 For sake of illustration column 3 shows 

4 oz. 2.5x 1.25 the result if 50 is taken as the value 

6 oz. 2. = ye of x. Here x is the factor for overhead 

a a rs 2.00 and the coefficient of x the service 

ne Me 5x 3.00 charge, the result is the minimum charge 

32 oz. 8x 4.00 or the amount charged in all cases 
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where the cost, based on 40% profit, does not exceed 50% of this amount. 
If the cost on a 40% profit basis exceeds 50% of this result, then to such cost is 
added 50% of the above minimum charge. If it exceeds 100%: then to the cost 
is added 25% of the above minimum charge. If dosage is in drops the service 
charge is increased 50%. If dosage is in dessertspoonfuls discount, 10%; if in 
tablespoonfuls discount 20%, and if in ounces discount 33'/;%. Gargles over 
2 ounces and lotions over 3 ounces discount 40% provided that the prices shall not 
be reduced below $0.75 and $1.00 respectively. Minimum charges for bulk powders 
are computed on basis of volume and, using the above scale of service charge, dis- 
counted 10%. ‘The same method of computation in cases when cost of material 
exceeds amount which can be included in the minimum charge is employed as 
in case of liquids. 
For ointments we use the following table: 
Any value can be given to x but for 


Table Ointments. 
iis sake of illustration column 3 shows 


1 oz. lx $1.00 

2 oz. 1 2/8x 1.25 results if $1.00 be taken as the value of 

3 oz. 1 3/8x 1.35 x. Note that the numerator in the 

4 oz. 1 4/8x 1.50 fraction in the coefficient of x is the 

same as the number of ounces. We be- 

16 02. 1 16/8x 3.00 lieve that the number 8, arbitrarily 


chosen for the denominator of the frac- 
tion, yields the most equitable results. Some may prefer results obtained by using a 
larger or smaller number for the denominator. A trial will show these results and 
demonstrate which is the most desirable in the individual case. These results 
constitute the minimum charge and rule when the cost (on a 40% profit basis) 
does not exceed 50% of the minimum charge. If it exceeds 50%, add to such cost 
50% of the minimum charge. If it exceeds 100%; then add to such cost 25% of 
the minimum charge. 

In hand-made pills, capsules and powders, we have three factors, x, the over- 
head charge, which must be individually decided upon, a figure representing a charge 
for labor, and a minimum charge for material for each capsule. Below is a table 
in which for sake of illustration 75 is the value given to x. The first number in 
the parenthesis is the labor charge, the second number the minimum material 
charge. Y in the formula represents the number of capsules, pills or powders in the 
prescription. When cost of material on 40% profit basis exceeds the minimum 


allowed, substitute such cost for the Formula up to 50 
minimum in the formula. x + (1 + 2)y 
For suppositories 6 times the labor Formula up to 100 
charge. x + (1 + Dy 
Physicians discount 25% gross; 
charity discounts 10% gross. Add 25 x+ (: + 100), 
Zz 


cents as fee to all narcotic prescriptions. 
Above prices are based on a maximum of 15 minutes’ time. Additional charges may 
be computed for each 15-minute period at $0.50 per period. 

In view of the diverse demands of the clients of stores in different sections of 
the country and even in different sections of the same city, the writer does not be- 
lieve that uniformity of prices of the same prescription is an ideal to be sought for. 
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The price should vary with the quality of service given in different stores; it should 
reflect accurately, and parallel closely, variation in cost of material and quantity 
of service rendered as indicated by number of doses supplied. These are the factors 
common to all prescriptions and they are the ones this scheme endeavors to take into 


account. 
Note 1.—Tables for special substances 


For Special Substances. 

roe 50 75 85 centage solutions of Argyrol, Silvol, etc. 
Sc. 95 110 160 The accompanying table illustrates such 
3 oz. 135 150 235 a one worked out on the cost basis of 
4 oz. 175 200 310 the table in the body of the list. 

Note 2.—The same _ inconsistency 

Ses Note 8. occurs at this point of change of rate, 

A. B. and continues until the cost reaches 

1 62 % 125% of the schedule, as was mentioned 

2 95 110 

3 125 150 under a similar change of rate in the 

4 160 190 first group. The accompanying table 

6 170 210 corrects this: column A represents 125% 

8 185 225 of the schedule price for the several vol- 

12 250 300 umes and column B represents the mini- 
16 350 375 ‘ 

39 500 600 mum charge for volumes at that point. 


The prices in column B rule on all costs 
between the point of change of rate (100%) and 125%. After that the new rate 


is in force. 
Note 3.—The same correction is 


See Note 3. 

A. B. necessary in the ointment table as in 

1 125 150 that of liquids. Here column A repre- 

2 155 190 sents 125% of the minimum charge 

3 165 200 for the quantities given and column B 

4 190 225 represents the minimum charge at that 

6 225 265 

8 250) 300 point. This price rules on all costs 

12 310 375 between 100% and 125% as it does in 
16 500 600 liquids. At 125% the new rate obtains. 


A RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING.* 
BY SAMUEL M. WANAMAKER. 


The original paper of this title was a thesis, presented to the Faculty of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. I was invited by the Chairman to 
read it at this meeting but it is too long and I have therefore decided to give an 
abstract of it. 

The subject for the paper was suggested to Dean Charles H. LaWall by Mr. 
Bruce Philip, of California, and he in turn suggested it to me. 

The first part of the paper contains five separate sections and a brief descrip- 
tion of each will be given. 


* Read before the Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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Early Advertising.—This section contains a short history of advertising and 
traces the advance and growth of advertising in a brief way, from the year 1647 
to the present time. Some very old advertisements are quoted and comments 
made by William Blundellin in the Crosby Records for 1659 are given. The early 
form of mouth-to-mouth advertising gradually gave way to large fairs and, finally, 
when printing was invented something could really be accomplished. The earliest. 
advertisements were mostly either of books or quack remedies. 

Reasons for Magazine Advertising.—This section enumerates the following rea- 
sons: Creates market where previously none existed; establishes national market; 
cuts down salesmen and increases sales; prepares market in advance of salesmen; 
reaches men of high position and intelligence. 

To make more forceful the importance of national magazine advertising six 
so-called advertising stories are told. They are made up of actual facts about 
large companies and show what an important part national magazine advertising 
plays in their business. In some cases figures are given showing the increase in the 
appropriation during the earlier period of the company’s advertising campaign. 
The following is an example of one of these stories: 


First Story.—A certain large company has been advertising a certain face powder, as a 


leader of its line of toilet articles, for about eight years. 
Sales have grown rapidly as a result of the advertising appropriation and this appropria- 


tion has grown with equal rapidity as a result of the sales. 
When ...... was selected as a leader $12,000 was appropriated for the first year’s adver- 


tising campaign. Most of this amount was invested in national magazines. The results were so 
satisfactory that $34,000 was appropriated the next year, and all of it was given to magazines. 


This amount was about 6% of the previous year’s sales. 
Thereafter the advertising appropriation was fixed at 10% of the sales. The business 


grew so rapidly that for the period extending from September 1920, to December 1921, the 
appropriation fixed on the basis of 10% of sales amounted to $530,000. By this time the adver- 


tising was running in twenty-three magazines. 
The advertising has consistently featured sample offers which have been most effective in 
building up distribution. A recent half-page advertisement in a woman’s publication, featuring 


a thirty-cent sample offer, brought in more than 10,000 replies. 

This face powder is now sold in practically every drug store in the United States and its 
popularity with consumers and the trade has also facilitated the distribution of other unadvertised 
products of the company and the total sales for the entire line are now running over $8,000,000 


annually. While the volume of business has been rapidly extended sales costs have consistently 


declined. 

The Value to the Retailer in Following Magazine or Trade Journal Advertising.— 
The advertisements are just as important to the retailer as the editorials or profes- 
sional or scientific articles; in them he finds quoted—his needs both as a professional 
man and as a merchant, also special offers which yield extra profits and advantage 
should be taken of this. By reading the advertisements the retailer is in direct 
communication with the manufacturers and can keep up with the advance. 

Advertising Laws and Legitimate Advertising —The truthfulness and honesty 
of advertisements is emphasized and a State law of Pennsylvania, bearing on the 
subject, is quoted. The principles of censorship as published by the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association of America are given. 

Advertising Campaigns.—Herein attempt is made to show the importance of 
a well-thought out and planned campaign and the factors governing it. This 
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section describes the different methods for the determining of the advertising appro- 
priation and gives some of their advantages and disadvantages. 

The second part of this thesis takes up and discusses advertisements appearing 
in magazines within the past twenty-five years. ‘The purpose was to compare the 
advertising of, say, twenty-five years ago with that of the present time. 

At first difficulty was encountered in the finding of old advertisements, as the 
many volumes of old magazines inspected were bound without the advertisements. 
Finally access to the library of the Curtis Publishing Company was obtained 
where fully bound volumes of the Saturday Evening Post with the advertisements 
were found. Most of the work was confined, therefore, to this one magazine as a 
very fair representative of what advertising is or should be. The investigation was 
limited to toilet articles and sundries. 

As far as has been investigated it must be truthfully said that advertising has 
greatly advanced and will continue to advance even further. This is especially 
true of the working up of color in advertisements and in the printing of more 
elaborate advertisements; they have changed very little in the actual wording and 
statement of facts. It is true that some advertisements occupy a larger space then 
formerly but this is due to the fact that company advertising has grown. 

The last few pages of the thesis is made up entirely of a description of actual 
advertisements selected from magazines. (Advertisements were shown by the 


author.) 


PROFESSIONALIZING COMMERCIALISM.* 
BY ROBERT J. RUTH. 


Pharmacy is a profession. I make the statement without reservations. If 
a pharmacist practices pharmacy, then surely he is practicing a profession. The 
very nature of his work makes this true. If two-thirds of his time is devoted to 
commercial store-keeping and one-third to the practice of pharmacy, the situation 
is not altered—he is still a professional man, practicing his profession. If a 
physician sits in his broker’s office all morning manipulating his capital on the 
stock market, plays golf all afternoon and has office hours in the evening, it does 
not make him one-third a professional man, nor the practice of medicine one- 
third a profession. Even if Dr. Charter’s survey had not resulted in the substantia- 
tion of my statement, I would defy anyone to refute that the unadulterated prac- 
tice of pharmacy could be classed as other than professional practice. 

It follows then that the pharmacist is a professional man, even though he 
may be surrounded by an atmosphere distinctly commercial in all of the scenes 
familiar to his patrons, in which he appears in the title réle. The public is rarely 
privileged to see the pharmacist when he is engaged in the pursuit of his professional 
duties. Those who enter his store know, if they think about it, that he is engaged 
in mysterious and highly scientific practice behind the ‘“‘no admittance”’ sign lead- 
ing to his laboratory, but they devote little time to such speculation, as they are 
busily engaged in viewing the post cards on the rack, perusing the magazines, or 
in smelling, in turn, the fragrant perfumes, highly scented soaps and other toilet 


* Read before Section on Commerical Interests, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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accessories. In the meantime, the pharmacist is weighing a highly potent medic- 
inal substance upon a delicate balance—triturating with mortar and pestle, or 
perhaps compounding some more than ordinarily interesting prescription involving 
chemical decomposition and recombination—resulting in a beautifully finished 
product which delights his soul. By this time the patient has tired of his explora- 
tion “out front’’ and impatiently gives himself over to mental interrogation as 
to the pharmacist’s ability to read properly the prescription or fill it without 
error. 

On the other hand, while the patient was in the physician’s office prior to 
coming to the drug store, he watched the physician take his temperature, pulse 
and blood pressure—answered various and sundry questions and was highly 
entertained and mightily impressed by the whole procedure. ‘Thus is the pharma- 
cist placed at a disadvantage, and the plate glass partitions which some drug stores 
have installed to replace the non-transparent prescription cases commonly in 
vogue, have a strong argument in their favor, as they are instrumental in per- 
mitting the patient to watch the pharmacist engaged in his professional duties, 
and in this manner is the patient entertained and probably impressed by the start- 
ling revelation that his “‘druggist is more than a merchant.”’ 

If the pharmacists of America were permitted to choose between professional 
pharmacy and commercial pharmacy for their stores, the net income to be equal 
in either case, I’m sure that nearly one hundred per cent of them would indicate 
their preference for professional pharmacy—although I am not unmindful of the 
lure of commercial pharmacy, especially as much of the merchandise is of such an 
attractive nature—beautiful perfumizers, handsome stationery, fragrant domestic 
and imported perfumes, bristle goods of the most excellent quality and hundreds 
of other equally pleasing items which it is interesting to select when buying, 
fascinating to display and pleasurable to sell. 

However, in the great majority of cases, the pharmacist finds himself without 
the opportunity of choosing. An individual named Overhead has chosen for 
him, and this party is becoming more authoritative every day, so that if the 
pharmacist wishes to conduct a conveniently located, ground-floor establishment, 
catering to the many wants of his patrons and giving them the valuable pharma- 
ceutical service which he is qualified for and which is indispensable to his patrons, 
he finds himself confronted with an overhead so great that he is compelled to 
largely meet it by adding a great many lines of merchandise to his stock. In other 
words, he is giving the same great service in the interests of the conservation and 
protection of the nation’s health and he has made this possible by resorting to 
so-called commercial pharmacy. The pharmacist has had this situation forced 
upon him and he has accepted it somewhat grudgingly. Whatever has been his 
status in the past—whatever it may be in the future—the fact remains that this 
is the condition of affairs to-day. And so he resents the fact that he is often 
considered but a semi-professional man and he has eagerly accepted the oppor- 
tunity to tell the public, through the medium of ‘‘National Pharmacy Week,” 
just what his qualifications are and what he is capable of accomplishing in assist- 
ing in public health work. He hopes for a more sympathetic understanding of his 
problems, and that the public will be less apathetic, if not openly hostile, to pro- 
posed protective legislation in the interests of his status and the public health. 
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Sometime ago he adopted the slogan, “‘Your Druggist Is More Than a Merchant,” 
which implies that he really is a merchant, and something else. 

It is not a disgrace to be a merchant, as long as he must admit that he is one 
part of the time; especially, if he glorifies his position as a merchant, and it seems 
to me that in making the very most out of commercial pharmacy lies his oppor- 
tunity to elevate his entire status. In other words, by professionalizing commer- 
cialism he can make commercial pharmacy the very highest type of commercial 
business existent. 

Just the other day while I was in a drug store, three customerscamein. The 
proprietor was alone in the store and so he waited on all three of the customers. 
One laid down a dime and said, ‘‘Could I have two nickels, please, to use the 
phone?” The proprietor made the change reluctantly, showing his apparent 
disapproval of having to make change and throwing the two nickels on the case 
without a word, turned to the next customer who asked for a fountain beverage. The 
proprietor said, ‘‘Large or small ?’’ whereupon the customer answered, ‘‘Small.”” The 
proprietor plainly showed his disgust that the customer should spend only five cents 
instead of ten cents and he said not a ‘‘thank you”’ or anything else to the customer, 
but his entire manner was churlish and disagreeable. I donot blame the customer 
at all for ordering the small glass instead of a large one. I don’t know who origi- 
nated the large ones, but they never taste as well and the drink is too big and 
I don’t care for them any more than this particular customer evidently did. 

The proprietor turned to the third customer, who asked for a pound of ab- 
sorbent cotton. The proprietor brought out a dirty, ragged, undusted package 
which he wrapped up dust and all, and turned a miserably wrapped, untidy pack- 
age over to the customer, made change and allowed the customer to go out of the 
store without receiving a ‘‘thank you’”’ or a ‘“‘good day.’”’ Furthermore, I know 
that all three of the customers noticed the discourteous attitude of the proprietor 
and I doubt if they were impressed by his uncivil treatment that that druggist 
is more than a merchant. He isn’t even a good merchant. 

The bankers have taken a business, which in the centuries past was looked 
down upon as a Shylock money-lending occupation, and through new methods 
applied, splendid service rendered, utmost courtesy practiced and beautiful bank- 
ing houses erected, they have so glorified their calling and embellished their busi- 
ness quarters that they have created the respect and admiration of the public. 
One might say that they have professionalized their business. 

Although the practice of law is about seventy-five per cent devoted to pure 
business, such as the drawing up of mortgages, deeds, bills of sale and similar 
instruments, the attorney is respected as a dignified, professional man. So it 
would seem that the mere commercializing of the drug store need not rob the 
pharmacist of his dignified, professional standing. 

To professionalize commercialism as applied to commercial pharmacy and 
thereby create a dignified impression, there are many things necessary to consider. 

The drug store should be immaculately clean and attractive. The windows 
and show cases should be brightly polished, and dust, dead flies and other unsightly 
and inexcusable detractions should be conspicuous for their absence. 

Not only should the floor be kept clean, but some attention should be paid to 
the walls and ceiling which often show an accumulation of spider webs and col- 
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lected dust. Old, discolored, dusty, tipped-over cut outs left above the fixtures 
are not only unsightly, but they lend an atmosphere of carelessness and untidiness 
to the entire establishment. 

The stock should be kept well dusted and attractively displayed and orderly 
in arrangement. Adherence to these rules will often sell merchandise by pleasing 
the eye of the prospective customer and creating a desire to purchase. 

It should be a rule that employees present a clean and neat appearance. 
They should refrain from loud talk and deportment unbecoming to a dignified 
establishment. Deference and respect should be shown upon the part of all 
lesser employees to the registered pharmacists. The proprietor should insist 
upon this if he would infer that the druggist is more than a merchant. The 
employees should appear well-groomed, and there should be an absence of dirty 
finger nails and grimy white coats. 

Pleasantness should be substituted for surliness * * * Attention for inatten- 
tion * * * The employees should meet customers courteously and show a polite 
interest in their wants, which need not in any way indicate servility. 

Proprietors should take a keener interest in the schooling of employees, and 
a stricter adherence to the old system of apprentices in drug stores would have a 
vastly beneficial effect upon pharmacy, especially if the proprietors would attempt 
to instill the traditions of pharmacy into the plastic minds of their young embryo 
pharmacists. It should be the object of every employee to make of his junior 
clerks, highly trained and efficienct pharmacists. 

Proprietors should not be overcome with all of the talk they hear about 
relative sales, suggestive sales, multiple sales, etc. The good salesman will use 
tact and diplomacy and he will know when to suggest and when not to—just what 
to suggest, if he does suggest, and how far to carry it, and he will not take pride 
in selling six items to the timid soul who came in to the store for one item, and 
who spends a great deal more than he wanted to for things which he probably 
does not need—for he will nurse a smouldering hatred for the salesman and the 
entire establishment and firmly resolve to stay away from the place in the future. 
A good salesman is not just merely one who can sell merchandise—he must go 
farther than that. He must have a keen sense of perception and not only make 
the sale but he must sell himself and create trust and good will and send his cus- 
tomer away with the satisfied feeling of having been well treated, and with a full 
confidence in his purchase—glad that he made the transaction. 

The pharmacist should be reluctant to add to his stock certain items or lines 
of merchandise entirely unsuited to the drug store. He must study his patrons 
and judge what will not offend them in their selection of his pharmacy for their 
needs of the things which form the entire backbone of his business. 

There are certain lines of merchandise which have always been naturally 
classed as drug-store merchandise, and I often have observed that many stores are so 
set upon selling alarm clocks, dolls and a thousand and one “‘flyers’’ which are 
not directly related to the drug store, that in so doing they neglect the opportunity 
to sell more tooth brushes, hot water bottles, abdominal supporters, trusses, 
crutches, ankle braces, male and female rubber urinals, elastic hosiery, sick-room 
supplies and hundreds of similar items which are definitely related to the drug 
store and which can be sold more profitably and with a better grace. 
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- - Perhaps some pharmacists will question the above statement and argue that 
the average drug store will not sell one male or female rubber urinal in a year, or 
a half-dozen pair of crutches, but I am talking from having had experience in mer- 
chandising just such items. Many a sufferer lives in distress for years because 
he does not know that such a device as a rubber urinal exists, because he has 
never seen or heard of one. If he does have one, it was probably purchased at a 
physician’s supply house. A miscellaneous window of sick-room supplies, elastic 
hosiery, elastic bandages, rubber urinals, trusses, crutches and similar items, will 
in the majority of cases pay a larger net profit than a window devoted to merchan- 
dise unrelated to the drug store. 

And so by observing rules of cleanliness, courtesy and conduct, making the 
drug store the most attractive of all mercantile establishments, the service the 
most pleasant and efficient and intelligent—the pharmacist can truly profession- 
alize commercialism, and the public will know that its druggist is more than a 
merchant—yes, even in his merchandising. 

Don’t criticize the colleges of pharmacy for turning out graduates who do 
not meet your store requirements. Don’t forget that these boys must have 
several years of practical experience in the drug store before they may take the 
State Board examinations. They get those years of practical experience with 
you in your stores, and not in the colleges. Take a greater interest in your ap- 
prentices. 

The colleges of pharmacy have met the situation of the day. They realize 
that the great majority of drug stores must commercialize to be successful, and 
so in addition to the complete, splendidly rounded out professional education 
which they offer, they have also added courses in Business Administration which 
are adopted to the needs of the pharmacists. 

The students are given courses in bookkeeping, salesmanship, advertising— 
they are taught what it is necessary for them to know concerning the various 
forms of insurance. They learn about the pharmacist’s relation to the jobber, 
manufacturer and banker. They are taught that their credit is something which 
they should guard as a thing sacred. ‘They see practical demonstrations on sales- 
manship, window dressing, store and window lighting. They learn to write and 
to criticize advertising. They are taught investments, and learn about stocks and 
bonds, notes, leases, mortgages and inventories. They get a course in business 
law, and are taught how to order and keep their stocks of narcotics, alcohol and 
liquors. In short they are taught more about business than you were. If they 
fail in the practical application of all that they learn at college, it is your fault, 
Mr. Employer, for not having given them the proper groundwork during their 
years of gaining practical drug-store experience. 

During the year of 1925, the business done in the drug stores of the United States 
showed an increase of nineteen per cent, which was greater than the increase 
shown by any other line of retail merchandising, including department stores, 
five and ten cent stores, chain stores of all descriptions, and mail order houses. 

It would seem that there is plenty of drug store business and that the drug 
business is not so bad after all. Let us protect this splendid volume of business 
and at the same time raise our status by professionalizing commercialism, so that 
all may know that the druggist is more than a merchant. - 
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THE APOTHECARY IN LITERATURE. 
BY EDWARD KREMERS. 
24. ApoTHECcARY M’Grapy IN ‘““HANpy ANpy.” * 


In ‘‘Handy Andy,” Samuel Lover (1797-1868), artist, song-writer, novelist 
and composer, has given us a sympathetic pen picture of Irish life, with all its 
faults and foibles, it is true, but presented from the rosy point of view of the true 
Irishman in love with his country and its people, both high and low. 

“Andy Rooney,” the hero of the story, ‘“‘was a fellow who had the most singu- 
larly ingenious knack of doing everything the wrong way; disappointment waited 
on all affairs in which he bore a part, and destruction was at his finger’s end: so 
the nickname the neighbours stuck upon him was ‘Handy Andy,’ and the jeering 
jingle pleased them.” 

Thus the author’s own characterization may suffice to introduce Handy 
Andy to the reader and at the same time pave the way to that incident in the story 
which makes the novel one of pharmaceutical interest. Attached to the house- 
hold of Squire Egan, Handy Andy is sent by his master to Murtough Murphy, his 
lawyer, for some legal papers; and, as he had to pass through the village, Mrs. 
Egan desired him to call at the apothecary’s for some medicine that had been 
prescribed for one of the children (p. 21). The legal papers Handy Andy was to 
fetch from the lawyer were a warrant to be served on Squire O’Grady against whom 
Squire Egan had worked up considerable feeling because of election differences. 
Refusing his lawyer’s advice to be conciliatory, Squire Egan had repeatedly ejac- 
ulated ‘‘I’ll blister him.” 

Now it so happened that Squire O’Grady was sick at the time and his physician 
had prescribed a blister as one of the several remedies for this unapproachable land- 
lord, whose estate was going from bad to worse and who, for the sake of a hoped-for 
pension, had renounced his former benefactor and friend for the political opponent 
of Squire Egan. 

True to his evil star, Handy Andy gets things mixed up at the apothecary’s 
shop. As a result, Squire O’Grady, on the one hand, gets the warrant in place of 
the blister, and falls into a fit of rage and threatens to murder the nurse who is 
supposed to have smuggled this legal paper into the house which sheriffs did not 
dare venture to enter. On the other hand, Squire Egan gets the following note 
from his lawyer: 

““My dear Squire: I send you the blister for O’Grady as you in- 
sisted on it; but I think you won’t find it easy to serve him with it. 
Your obedient and obliged 
Murtough Murphy.” 


“The squire opened the cover, and when he saw a real, instead of a figurative, 
blister, grew crimson with rage.” A horsewhipping for the lawyer follows, and this 
is followed by a duel. 

“O’Grady, believing that M’Garry and the nurse-tender had combined to 
serve him with a writ, determined to wreak double vengeance on the apothecary, 


* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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as the nurse had escaped him; atid, notwithstanding all his illness and the appeals 
‘of his wife, he left his bed, and rode to the village to ‘break every bone in M’Garry’s 
‘skin.’ When he entered his shop, the pharmacopolist was much surprised, and said, 
with a congratulatory grin at the great man, ‘Dear me, Squire O’Grady, I’m de- 
lighted to see you.’ ”’ 

“Are you, you scoundrel?’ said the squire, making a blow of his cudgel at him, 
which was fended by an iron pestle the apothecary fortunately had in his hand. 
The enraged O’Grady made a rush behind the counter, which the apothecary 
nimbly jumped over, crying ‘Murder!’ as he made for the door, followed by his 
pursuer, who gave a back-handed slap at the window-bottles en passant, and pro- 
duced the crash which astonished the widow, who now joined her screams to the 
general hue-and-cry; for an indiscriminate chase of all the ragamuffins in the town, 
with barking curs and screeching children, followed the flight of M’Garry and the 
pursuing squire.” 

Another scene that is enacted in the apothecary shop is that between the 
“widow” and the apothecary’s boy. Squire Egan, having set out to administer a 
horsewhipping to Murtough Murphy, did not find him at home but in the street of 
the village in company with Tom Durfy and the widow. Addressing him with an 
“T’ll blister you, my buck”’ (p. 27) he began a very smart horsewhipping of the at- 
torney. As already stated, the upshot of it all was a challenge to a duel. This 
being an affair of men, in which women can have no part, the widow was sent to 
the apothecary shop to get something under her nose to revive her. She arrived 
just in time to see Squire O’Grady enter to administer the second horsewhipping 
in her presence, which ended in the flight of the apothecary pursued by the squire 
and the village crowd. 

“The widow, in the meantime, had been left to the care of the apothecary’s 
boy, whose tender attentions were now, for the first time in his life, demanded to- 
wards a fainting lady; for the poor, raw country lad, having to do with a sturdy 
peasantry in every day matters, had never before seen the capers cut by a lady who 
thinks it proper, and delicate, and becoming, to display her sensibility in a swoon, 
and truly her sobs, and small screeches, and little stampings and kickings, amazed 
young gallipot—smelling salts were applied—they were rather weak, so the widow 
inhaled the pleasing odour with a sigh, but did not recover. Sal volatile was next 
put in requisition—this was somewhat stronger, and made her wiggle on her chair, 
and throw her head about with sundry ohs! and ahs! The boy, beginning to be 
alarmed at the extent of the widow’s syncope, bethought him of assafcetida, and 
taking down a goodly bottle of that sweet smelling stimulant, gave the widow the 
benefit of the whole jar under her nose. Scarcely had the stopper been with- 
drawn, when she gave a louder screech than she had yet executed, and, exclaiming 
“faugh!’’ with an expression of the most concentrated disgust opened her eyes 
fiercely upon the offender, and shut up her nose between her forefinger and thumb 
against the offence, and snuffled forth at the astonished boy, ‘Get out o’ that, you 
dirty cur! Can’t you let a lady faint in peace and quietness? Gracious heavens! 
would you smother me, you nasty brute?’ ‘Oh, Tom, where are you?’—and she 


took to sobbing forth “Tom! Tom!’ and put her handkerchief to her eyes, to hide 
the tears that were not there, while from behind the corner of the cambric she kept 
a sharp eye on the street, and observed what was going on. She went on acting her 
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part very becomingly, until the moment Tom Durfy walked off with Murphy; 
but then she could feign no longer, and jumping up from her seat, with an exclama- 
tion of “The brute!’ she ran to the door, and looked down the street after them. 
‘The savage!’ sobbed the widow, ‘the hard-hearted monster, to abandon me here 
to die—oh! to use me so—-to leave me like a—’ (the widow was fond of similies) 
‘like an old shoe—like a dirty glove—like a—like I don’t know what!’ (the usual 
fate of similies). ‘Mister Durfy, I'll punish you for this—I will!’ said the widow, 
with an energetic emphasis on the last word; and she marched out of the shop, 
boiling over with indignation, through which, nevertheless, a little bubble of love 
now and then rose to the surface; and by the time she reached her own door, love 
predominated, and she sighed as she laid her hand on the knocker, ‘After all, 
if the dear fellow should be killed, what would become of me?—oh!—and that 
wretch, Dick Dawson, too—two of them.—The worst of these merry devils is, they 
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are always fighting 
Such was the nature of the extraordinary excitements of the little Irish village, 


the regular ones being badger fights and elections. 

Pharmaceutically, the principal interest of the story lies in the delineation of 
the social status of the apothecary, the attorney and the tutor in comparison with 
the landed gentry. Compared with the doctor, the apothecary is but a professional 
half breed. Dr. Growling is the local physician, an educated man, but cynical in 
his intercourse with men. Both his friends and his enemies fear his keen satire. 
His worst enemy is his rival, ‘‘the licensed slaughterer Killanmaul” (p. 45). Pos- 
sibly next in order is the ‘‘pharmacopolist’’ whose display of Latin and other 
knowledge constantly irritates him and causes him to take his revenge by drinking 
the apothecary under the table at a spread provided by the attorney after his for- 
tunate duel. 

With the doctor and the attorney, the apothecary belongs to the village so- 
ciety, but none of these are regarded as gentlemen by the landed gentry. Thus in 
his affair with Murphy, Squire Egan is reported as saying: ‘‘Why, if I went to horse- 
whip a gentleman, of course I should only shake my whip at him: but an attorney is 
another affair.’ And again when reproached by Tom Durfy for horsewhipping 
“a gentleman like a cart-horse,” he replies: ‘‘A gentleman! an attorney, you mean”’ 
(p. 27). 

The mercenary character of the apothecary as opposed to both what might 
be regarded as a true professional spirit and the inbred qualities of a gentleman, 
are brought out when ‘‘Mister Murphy,” having frightened Squire O’Grady with 
legal consequences for his horsewhipping of M’Garry, approaches the apothecary 
with ‘‘a finer plaister than any he has in his shop for the cure of wounded honor.” 

“‘O’Grady was thoroughly frightened; and, strange as it may appear, did be- 
lieve he could compromise for killing only a plebeian; and actually sent Murphy 
his note of hand for the sum demanded. Murtough posted off to M’Garry: he 
and his wife received him with shouts of indignation, and heaped reproaches 
on his head, for the trick he had played on the apothecary. 

“Oh! Mister Murphy—never look me in the face again!’ said Mrs. M’Garry 
who was ugly enough to make the request quite unnecessary. ‘To send my hus- 
band home to me a beast!” 

“Striped like a tiger!’ said M’Garry. 
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“Blacking and pickled cabbage, Mister Murphy,” said the wife. ‘Oh, fie, 
sir!—I did not think you could be so low.” 

“Galvanism!” said M’Garry, furiously. ‘My professional honor wounded!’’ 

“Whist, whist, man!” said Murphy. ‘“There’s a finer plaister than any in 
your shop for the cure of wounded honour. Look at that!’’—and he handed him 
the note for two hundred—‘‘There’s galvanism for you!”’ 

“What is this?” said M’Garry, in amazement. 

“The result of last night’s inquest,” said Murphy. ‘You have got your 
damages without a trial; so pocket your money, and be thankful.” 

“The two hundred pounds at once changed the aspect of affairs. M’Garry 
vowed eternal gratitude, with protestations that Murphy was the cleverest at- 
torney alive, and ought to be chief justice. The wife was equally vociferous in 
her acknowledgment, until Murtough, who, when he entered the house, was near 
falling a sacrifice to the claws of the apothecary’s wife, was obliged to rush from the 
premises, to shun the more terrible consequences of her embraces.”’ 

Such are Lover’s pen pictures of the professional, social and home life of the 
apothecary in an Irish village during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Though he is not a professional man like Dr. Growling, yet he is not described as 
being of uncleanly habits as his superior in professional matters. If his notions ofa 
gentleman are moderated by a two-hundred pound note, he at least does not have 
to subject himself daily to the indignities to which the tutor (p. 165) of Neck-or- 
Nothing-Hall meekly submits at the hands of Mrs. O’Grady, her brats, and conse- 


quently of the servants (p. 165). Being one of but few delineations of the Irish 
apothecary in literature this slight contribution to the general subject may not 


prove unwelcome. 


WHAT A PRICE ADJUSTMENT MEA- 
SURE SHOULD DO AND SOME REASONS 
FOR SUCH NEED. 


Independent retail stores insure fair compe- 
tition which chain systems tend to destroy. 
The Capper-Kelly bill sanctions contracts be- 
tween manufacturers and vendees which will 
make it possible to keep nationally advertised 
brands out of the hands of those who use them 
to defraud the consuming public. Superior 
merchandise, of established value, cannot be 
distributed to best advantages for long if used 
for unfair advertising purposes and to deceive 
the public. 

“Practices cannot be regarded as fair which 
work the demoralization of the business, and 
practices cannot be regarded as unfair meth- 


ods of competition if a manufacturer declines 
to sell to wholesalers who demoralize the legit- 
imate market by selling at a price which those 
in the business regard as insufficient to enable 
the business to be conducted with reasonable 
profit.” 


THE DANIEL HANBURY 
PHARMACEUTICAL COLLECTION. 

The Daniel Hanbury pharmaceutical collec- 
tion was presented to the Pharmaceutical 
Society in 1876 as reported in the Chemist & 
Druggist of that year for July 15th. The pro- 
visions under which the donation was made 
were that this collection was to be kept apart 
and labeled so as to show by whom it was 
formed and that careful regulation should be 
made to prevent injury or loss. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 
THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL. 


‘Eight dollars for two ounces of perfume just because it has a French name and 
a pretty bottle! Curious indeed are the ways people spend their money.”’ 

Ezra Shaw shook his head as he spoke these words to himself. Through the 
door of his drug store the object of his remarks, Margaret Mullen, was breezily 
disappearing. She was indeed a vision in her luxurious caracal coat, close fitting 
hat and high-heeled, patent-leather slippers. 

“Times certainly have changed,” continued Mr. Shaw. “Fifty years ago 
when I started in the drug business I sold two ounces of almost any perfume from 
a shelf bottle for a quarter. Now the same thing dressed up in a fancy colored bot- 
tle with gold labels and a satin lined box with a tassel, sells for $8.00. 

‘“‘And the surprising thing is that I sell more perfume at $8.00 a bottle than I 
used to sell at a quarter a bottle!” 

After the willing way in which Margaret Mullen parted with $8.00 for a bottle 
of perfume, you may be very much surprised, perhaps, to hear Miss Mullen’s con- 
versation a few minutes later with the druggist’s business neighbor, Oscar Sharp, 
local stationer and bookseller. 

In Mr. Sharp’s store, Miss Mullen was exclaiming with no little petulance, 
‘“‘What !—five cents apiece for these report covers and I need six of them. It cer- 
tainly is expensive to go to college now-a-days. These professors must think we 
students are made of money the way they make us buy books and supplies.”’ 

Why should Miss Mullen display such utter nonchalance in the expenditure of 
$8.00 and a few minutes later complain so bitterly at making a thirty-cent purchase? 

A recent advertisement said that thousands upon thousands of furnaces in- 
stalled in 1903 were in use to-day in American homes. On the other hand, scarcely 
one of the automobiles built in 1903 is being operated to-day. The advertisement 
pointed out that the improvements in furnace design and construction have been 
just as startling since 1903, as have been the improvements in automobile design 
and construction. Why should people be so quick to buy the latest improved auto- 
mobiles and so slow to make changes in furnace equipment? 

A college student spends gayly $3000 to $5000 and more for the necessities 
and luxuries of good living during the four years he is obtaining his college education, 
but objects most strenuously to paying a total of $30.00 to $50.00 in these four 
years, for the necessary books and supplies from which a large part of this education 
must come. 

Week after week a young man pays $5.50 each for theatre tickets, but he com- 
plains bitterly when the price of his railroad commutation ticket for a whole month 


is raised from $6.94 to $7.48. 
To this young man, $2.00 seems little enough to pay for a box of candy, but 


* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 
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when a waiter in a chain restaurant gives him a check which is five cents too much 
you should hear his angry complaint. ; 

Women’s fancy in shoes quickly changes from frail lizard skin pumps to sturdy 
sport brogues with low, flat heels. The $15.00 pumps are discarded long before 
they are worn out in favor of the new sport shoes which likewise cost $15.00. Yet 
the very same women who speedily discard one kind of $15.00 shoes for another 
have been known to transfer their trade from one druggist to another for no more 
reason than that in one store she had to pay five cents to obtain two two-cent stamps 
from a stamp machine, while the other druggist sold stamps at no premium. 

These idiosyncrasies of people’s buying habits which result in amazing ex- 
travagances in some directions and the pettiest kind of parsimony in other ways 
arise from a variety of motives. However, the result of an analysis of these motives 
is that they all come from the basic idea that people respond and spend more readily 
for the things they like to do than they do for the things they ought or have to do. 

In other words, emotion is a more powerful selling force than is reason. 

A now famous breakfast food was lifted from the dead level of a mediocre suc- 
cess to the heights of leadership in its field when the advertising appeal was changed 
from the idea of ‘‘this breakfast food is good for you’’ to the idea that “‘this break- 
fast is most delicious tasting cereal you ever ate.”’ 

How can a retail druggist apply this idea to increase the rewards and profits 
of his own business? Few people realize the tremendous influence for larger sales 
and increased profits in the retail drug business that a number of far-seeing manu- 
facturers have been through their effective application of the emotional appeal 
in the sale of their products. For instance, whose idea was it to sell two ounces of 
perfume attractively packed for $8.00, instead of continuing to let the drug- 
gist dispense perfume from shelf bottles at a fraction of the present price? Think 
what this increase in the general level of perfume prices has meant to the drug- 
gists’ sales and profits. "¢ 

Perfumes are not the only lines which are susceptible to emotional appeals. A 
dozen other lines of toilet goods might be mentioned. Under the leadership of a few 
aggressive manufacturers, candy has been lifted from the limitations of five, ten 
and twenty-five cent paper bags to $1.00, $3.00 and even $5.00 boxes. The manu- 
facturer, the druggist and the customer have all profited from this rise in drug-store 
candy standards. 

Fountain pens have been transformed recently from the category of drab 
necessities to beautiful and ornamental merchandise eminently suited for gifts or 
personal use. This has been accomplished by the introduction of colors and vari- 
ous novel effects and models. 

A druggist I know sold hundreds of fifty-cent cigars when he displayed with 
them this sign. ‘Why not smoke the finest cigar made—fifty cents.’’ His patrons 
simply could not resist the lure of this luxury appeal. 

From these few examples it is apparent, I trust, that a druggist has in his own 
hands a means to increase his sales and profits. It is easiest to sell the goods which 
people buy for the enjoyment or comfort their purchase will bring. Feature, 
therefore, the goods which have this appeal and be sure that in their display and 
sale this appeal is brought to the attention of the customer. Any druggist who has 
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intelligence enough to conduct a retail store has intelligence enough to select from 
his stock the goods which are most readily adaptable to these emotional appeals. 


HOLIDAY DECORATIONS. 


In Seattle at Christmas time the down-town streets are decorated with ever- 
greens and other holiday perennials. Festoons of cedars, firs and hemlock are 
stretched between the ornamental lamp posts and the stark simplicity of each lamp 
post is relieved with hanging decorations of the greens for which the Pacific North- 
west is justly famous. The hurry and bustle of the busy city seems softened by the 
quiet beauty of these natural and appropriate decorations. An atmosphere of good 
cheer, goodwill and tolerance abounds. Merchants, their patrons and holiday 
vistors to Seattle all have commented most favorably about these decorations. 

The decorations, of course, are but a physical manifestation of the Christmas 
spirit. Their appearance tends to arouse in those who see them the mellowness and 
generous impulses characteristic of Christmas time. 

If Christmas greens placed outdoors on the busiest streets of a hurrying city 
are really credited with an important influence upon the Christmas spirit of that 
city, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that within the comparatively quiet confines of a 
drug store, appropriate and beautiful Christmas decorations will promote the spirit 
of Christmas among the people who pass and enter the store. The drab sameness 
of the store is transformed by the magical touch of appropriate decorations into 
a veritable haven of Yuletide cheer. Not only are the patrons of the store in- 
fluenced by the holiday atmosphere created by these decorations but, also the 
people in the store go about their work with a new zest and interest inspired by 
their bright, cheery surroundings. 

Christmas decorations in a drug store follow two general lines. The first is the 
decoration of the store itseli—wreaths at the windows and doors, and at the mirrrors 
behind the soda fountain, streamers overhead of evergreens or red and green 
crepe paper joined to Christmas bells and wreaths, here and there a life-like picture 
of old Santa himself, and sprigs and wreaths of holly and other greens at various 
vantage places about the store. 

So much for the store itself. In addition, let every possible bit of merchandise 
which is displayed or sold in the store carry with it a reflection of the holiday spirit. 
A bow of bright red ribbon or a sprig of holly tied to a perfume bottle telegraphs 
instantly to all who see it the spirit of Christmas. A generous use of holiday boxes, 
gay Christmas tissue paper and wrapping paper, red ribbon and holly ribbon, 
red and green twine all help to impart to the merchandise they include, the spirit of 
Christmas and all that it represents. 

Immediately after Thanksgiving is not too soon to decorate the store for 
Christmas. But the druggist who waits until later does not make his preparations in 
vain. Remember a large proportion of the Christmas shopping in drug stores is done 
at the very last minute. It is to the drug store that people turn hurriedly and be- 
latedly for the overlooked, almost forgotten gifts for Aunt Edna and Cousin Clara. 
Open early and late, the convenient drug store is a haven for harassed and forget- 
ful shoppers, both women and men. The foresighted druggist does well to 
prepare himself for this last minute holiday rush with merchandise and decora- 
tions appropriate to the Christmas season. 
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LIMIT THE NUMBER OF DRUG STORES? 


“SHOULD PHARMACISTS ADVOCATE THE PASSAGE OF LAWS TO LIMIT THE NUMBER 
OF DRUG STORES THAT MAY BE OPERATED BY PHARMACISTS, OR OTHERS, IN 
ANY COMMUNITY WITHIN THE STATE?” 


This important question was debated by four able speakers before an audience 
of about two hundred at a meeting of the New York Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION held at the New York College of Pharmacy on 
Monday, November 8th. 

Such a measure is to be introduced in the New York State Legislature this 
winter, and keen interest in the subject is manifested not only by pharmacists of 
that State, but also in other States where legislation of like character is likely to 
be presented. 

President C. L. Eddy, of the New York Branch, appointed Secretary Robert P. 
Fischelis, of the New Jersey Board of Pharmacy, C. H. Waterbury, former Secre- 
tary of the N. W. D. A., and Hieronymus A. Herold as judges. 

The affirmative side was defended by Peter Diamond and Dean Jacob Diner, 
of Fordham University College of Pharmacy, and the negative by Arthur S. 
Wardle, a prominent pharmacist and former President of the N. Y. State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and Augustus C. Taylor, N. A. B. P. Vice-President and Chair- 
man of District No. 2, who is also the President of the District of Columbia Board 
of Pharmacy and Chairman of the N. A. R. D. Committee on State Pharmacy Laws. 

The judges voted unanimously in favor of a decision for the negative side. 

Mr. Wardle dwelt strongly on the effect such legislation would have on the 
colleges of pharmacy in the State. Such a law would bring about a smaller regis- 
tration of students; the faculty would suffer, and pharmacy as a whole would fall 
to a lower standard. 

(The paper read by Mr. Taylor is given herein as the N. A. B. P. office was 
fortunate enough to secure a copy of it and believes the arguments will prove of 
general interest—L. R. H.) | 
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LIMITING THE NUMBER OF DRUG STORES—THE NEGATIVE. 
BY AUGUSTUS C. TAYLOR. 
“In support of the negative, I am constrained to base my opposition on the following 
principal grounds: 
1. The danger involved in asking for such intimate government control 
of pharmacy. 
2. The danger of sacrificing, even in the least, the principles of democracy. 
3. Existing laws are all-sufficient to safeguard and promote the welfare of 
pharmacy. 
4. Legislatures cannot enact a law limiting the number of drug stores that 
may be operated by pharmacists or others in any State. 


“I take the stand to-night to defend pharmacy against what I conceive to be a dangerous 
experiment in law-making. That a majority of the druggists of the State desire such intimate 
government control of pharmacy, I will be slow to believe. 

“It is natural enough that a question of this sort should come before us at this time, for 
we are at the peak of a wave of a belief that government interference is a cure-all for business 
ills. Groups of people all over the country are calling on the Government to save the cotton 
grower, to save the wheat grower, the cattle man, the importer and, strange enough, this belief 
in the power of the Government comes very soon after this same ‘all-powerful’ has demonstrated 
its inability to manage successfully private business and is continuing to demonstrate its inability 
to run its own business efficiently. 

“Reaction against too intimate government control of industry is apparent on every hand. 
Every other line of industry is fighting against this paternalism and protesting against the rule 
of politics and politicians over business. President Harding said, ‘Less government in business, 
more business in government.’ Governor Ritchie states, ‘The broad purpose of government in 
its relation to business should be to keep the door of opportunity and endeavor open to all on 
equal terms, and to restrain those that would deny this.’ John W. Leary declares, ‘After ex- 
perience with the results of restrictive and regulatory legislation designed to correct the mistakes 
or bad practices of a minority, it became clear that legislative control was harmful to the progress 
of good business.’ Julius H. Barnes says, ‘Organized business believes that progress in rightful 
industry is served best not by rigid government regulations but by enlightened ideals.’ 

“If you admit that our business has reached such a deplorable stage in its development— 
which J will not admit—you must consider from every angle the direction in which government 
interference will carry us. We will have to admit that this interference will not cease with this 
simple regulatory measure. The essence of government is restraint. Every government agency 
seeks to expand its jurisdiction over the liberties, possessions and personal concerns of the citizen. 
I have been unable to find a single instance where government restrictions have been asked by 
industry with the result that it stopped there, but I can name many instances where a simple 
government regulation has become restriction. 

“Our local public utilities offer a familiar example of this. They started by asking certain 
privileges, of which restriction of competition was one, and their position to-day is that of being 
politically controlled and administered servants. There is nothing more certainly established 
than the tendency of government to ever enlarge and strengthen its grasp on power. We cer- 
tainly have no guarantee that this regulation which we ask will not carry us as far as former 
interference has carried these utilities. We may as well expect the worst to happen, and before 
going any further, consider what this worst will be. 

“About 1880 the railroads of New York State and some other States asked for restrictive 
laws—laws to restrict competition, laws to keep the undesirable competitor from entering the 
business of railroading, so that they could make more money. They had no trouble in having 
these laws passed, but they soon found themselves in a worse fix with nobody benefited. Every 
right granted the railroads under these State laws carried with it obligations. The rights con- 
tracted; the obligations expanded. The railroads were obliged to ask for federal legislation. 
They got that, and more. They found themselves in a very short while under the control of a 
bureau—a commission responsible to nobody—a despotic and tyrannical form of government 
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control. The commission has each year increased the demands upon the railroads until to-day 
the commission controls everything the railroads do. Such is bureaucratic control. 

“To emphasize my argument: Recently another bureau of the Government—the Federal 
Trade Commission—decided that a man could not call his business the ‘Geneva Watch Co.,’ 
because all the Swiss watches he sold were not made in Geneva, although purchased from whole- 
salers in Geneva. A man can run a lunch room in the same block with this man and sell Irish 
stew, Vienna sausages, Italian spaghetti and chili con carne and still call his place the ‘Paris Café.’ 
There is no sense or reason in such hair-splitting. 

“If you want this autocratic control of pharmacy instead of a government of reason, you 
have but to advocate this law. 

“To repeat, it has been clearly demonstrated that government methods are not practical 
business methods. If an organization cannot manage successfully within itself, we cannot expect 
this form of remote control or regulation for which we ask to be successful. We certainly cannot 
expect to find in any government an organization of druggists, or even professional men, familiar 
with the problems of our business. When we ask for restriction of this form, we are asking for 
something that, to the average politician, will appear to be the granting of privilege, and, when 
we ask for privilege, which in his eyes will amount to monopoly, we must expect rigid control, 
and we certainly have enough before us to give us an idea as to what form this control will take. 
Our business would be controlled as completely as the average utility. This control most cer- 
tainly would include the control of profits, hours, methods and equipment. We might even imag- 
ine the pharmacist passing entirely from the active field of his business and profession and, finally, 
becoming merely the operator of a community dispensary. 

“This proposed law is a paternalistic measure and as such would be administered by some 
bureaucratic agency. President Coolidge says, ‘Of all forms of government those administered 
by bureaus are the least satisfactory to enlightened and progressive people. Being irresponsible 
they become autocratic, and being autocratic they resist all development.’ 

“To you men who believe in the possibility of what you earnestly desire to see accomplished 
by the passage of this proposed measure, I want to give this warning that it is beyond human 
intelligence to tell what the reactions will be until after they have occurred. Who could have 
anticipated the bewildering number of reactions and of economic and social complications that 
have followed the placing of prohibitory alcohol legislation on our statute books? 

“The proposed law is communistic because it penalizes the pharmacist of superior qualities. 
It will shackle personal initiative. It will put a check on business individualism. It will sacrifice 
the many conscientious pharmacists for the sins of the few. It is individual initiative that lifts 
the successful pharmacist above the failure. It is triumph over obstacles, opposition and compe- 
tition that makes any fight worth while. It is the zest of the contest that transforms any endeavor 
from drudgery to enterprise. It is through enterprise and not by aid of government restrictions 
that pharmacy can make progress toward a proper position in industry. 

“We cannot expect it to be the chief concern of a government to save a body of men from 
suffering the consequences of their own faults and deficiencies. We naturally feel sorry for the 
failures and incompetents, but we are waving the red flag and creating bolshevists and communists 
when we undertake by political laws to produce equality at the expense of quality. We cannot 
equalize men by law. The ideal in the minds of those that planned our civil policy was to create 
a system under which each citizen might prosper in proportion to his individual efforts and endow- 
ments without either special help or special coercion on the part of the State. 

“Democracy, as we in America understand it, gives every man an equal chance. Democ- 
racy in America has been sustained by the love of its citizens for the institutions it represents. 
Prof. James H. Beal, whose writings prove him to be a profound student of law and government, 
says: ‘It is dangerous to surrender even the least of the principles of democracy for the promise 
of some immediate special benefit. It is dangerous to adventure upon a path that has always 
led to disaster.’ 

‘‘We have too many laws. We are being ‘lawed’ to death. It is a mania—a disease— 
that manifests itself in legislatures, in Congress, in civic and social associations, organizations, 
corporations and nearly every human activity. Always there must be law to control, hedge 
and limit the individual. So great and wide have become the ramifications of the written statutes 
that it is wholly impossible for anyone to know the law or be a law-abiding citizen. It is now 
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almost impossible for a human being to take a step in any direction in this country without 
having a restrictive law of some kind confront him. Too much law is worse than no law, for too 
much law is tyranny. History tells us that tyranny always fails. 

“Existing laws, properly interpreted and properly enforced, will give the relief sought by 
this proposed measure. All the essential factors of the proposed remedy are within our control. 
We must cease these futile attempts to correct economic faults that arise in our business field by 
statute law. 

“If we approach these faults or evils that arise from time to time with a clearer vision 
and greater wisdom and strive with courage and determination to correct the evil, we will find 
that our existing laws are sufficient. It will take effort certainly, but it is marvelous how diffi- 
culties smooth away before earnestness and faith in success. Don’t surrender control of your 
most intimate concerns. Restraint is galling. We can correct these economic faults better by 


requiring higher educational requirements and an organized apprenticeship training. A man 


brave enough to select a career involving long and arduous preparation would have something of 
the pride in his calling that makes a man jealous of his honor and solicitous of his work. 

“The drug business unhampered can work out its own salvation. It can do it better than 
can the legislator or the bureaucrat. It sees the problem better from all angles and can do so 
because its own self interest compels. The direction of our efforts is more important than the 
speed of our progress. With our strong city, county, State and national associations of pharma- 
cists, we have the machinery whereby we should be able, without government regulation, to 
determine the method by which social satisfaction is to be attained, with the preservation of the 
drug business as an independent unit of the business world; with a full opportunity for the 
development of the individual. 

“With the greater unity in action and unity of purpose that has developed throughout the 
ranks of all associations of pharmacists during late years, we are in a position to combat any 
situation that might confront us. We must strengthen our independence of government control. 
We must not endanger our liberties by advocating the passage of this regulatory measure. 

“T am forced to believe that selfish motives inspired this law. There is a constant conflict 
between our selfish interests and our better selves. We broadcast our theories and generous im- 
pulses but we shrink from letting even ourselves examine too closely our selfish purposes and 
desires. 
“Is it because of envy—envy of success—that we seek this monopoly or is it fear? Fear 
which, in its final analysis, is nothing but selfishness? We are not thinking how this measure 
will contribute to the happiness of the world. We are thinking merely of how to save our own 
skins. We ‘dire trying to take a bomb-proof job behind the lines. We should be happy to stoutly 
defend that which we love. I am glad that the souls of men are judged in heaven by some other 
standard than wealth or social position. 

“A State law limiting the number of drug stores would be unconstitutional because it would 
not be a proper exercise of the police powers of the State. The courts have held, and these de- 
cisions are controlling, that no legislation is valid that seeks to give an advantage to any special 
class of traders. 

“In State vs. Donaldson, 41 Minn. 74, the court held that ‘in the absence of some other 
regulations, a statute merely limiting the sale of patent medicines to a particular class would 
not and could not have any natural or reasonable tendency to protect the public. Such a law 
would not go far enough to amount to a police regulation. It would merely be giving a certain 
class of men a monopoly of the trade. This is not within the police power of the State.’ 

“The court held to the same effect in Noel vs. People, 187 Ill. 587: “There is no question 
but that the State has authority to control and regulate the sale of patent or proprietary medi- 
cines, as well as harmless household remedies, provided it adopts such measures as have a tendency 
to protect the lives and health of the public and do not unjustly discriminate in favor of a certain 
class.’ 
“Comm. vs. Payne Medicine Co., 188 Ky. 164: ‘Protection of the lives and health of the 
public is the main and first consideration of the legislators in enacting pharmacy laws, not the 
selfish interest of the retail druggist in obtaining more business by limiting the number of drug 
stores 


“It follows logically and inevitably that if the courts have held that the legislature cannot 
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enact a law for the benefit of a certain class of traders, it would be idle for pharmacists to advocate 
the enactment of such a law, or one limiting the number of drug stores that can be operated by 
pharmacists or others. It is useless to do a useless thing, and if I had no other ground except the 
decisions of the courts to stand on in this debate, I would be entitled to a decision.” 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


Secretary Christensen wires that his western trip is taking longer than he 
expected because of requests by several States for aid in preparing proposed legis- 
lation. It seems reasonably certain, he reports, that prerequisite and other pro- 
gressive legislation will be enacted this winter in Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico and California. Your Secretary expects to be back at the 
office by December 10th. 

Mrs. W. E. Bingham, beloved wife of the Secretary of the Alabama Board of 
Pharmacy, passed away at her home in Tuscaloosa on October 31st, after an illness. 
of but a week. The suddenness of the parting, after forty-eight years of happy 
life together, has been a great shock to Mr. Bingham, and the sympathy of all 
N. A. B. P. members is extended to him and his family in their great loss. 

Mrs. Bingham is survived by her husband, W. E. Bingham; her son, Ellison 
H. Bingham; her daughter, Mrs. E. G. Wilson; and two grand-children, Raymond 
Bingham Wilson and Mary Hairston Bingham. 

John E. Guess, Secretary of the Louisiana Board, is working for coérdination 
of the Board and the Colleges in his State and is at present planning four joint 
conferences a year. It is gratifying indeed to receive reports of this nature, as it 
proves that getting together once a year and talking over our problems is worth 
while. ‘Two States have held or planned joint conferences as a result of the sugges- 
tion made at the Philadelphia convention. 

J. S. Puller, a member of the Mississippi Board, spent several weeks in the 
East and in Canada, under the disguise of being on a hunting and fishing trip. 
One of his friends reports that judging from the labels returned from that region, 
“Shep” enjoyed other scenery as well. 

Charles Wilson, Secretary of the 
Mississippi Board of Pharmacy, a suc- 
cessful pharmacist, and a good fisher- 
man, spent some time on the Gulf Coast 
trying his luck with the finny tribe. 
Judging from the pictures brought 
back, it is thought that some one must 
have had fish “to hire.” (Note—Mr. 
Wilson is the third from the left on the 
snapshot shown. Leave it to your 
judgment whether the fish are real.) 


Mississippi Fishermen, also Board Members. 


STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY NEWS ITEMS. 

Alabama.—Out of one hundred and two candidates taking examination in October, seventy- 
eight were granted full registration and eleven assistant registration. Just a few college graduates 
were included in the class and all of them passed. After the special examination meeting to be 
held in Montgomery on December 29th, all candidates must be graduates of a high school and 
a recognized pharmacy college before being admitted for examination. 


— 
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Arizona.—‘‘Secretary H. C. Christensen paid the Arizona Board a visit November 10th and 
11th, and his talk was of great value to the members. Mr. Christensen visited us about ten years 
ago. Wealways enjoy him and his store of knowledge and good judgment; he is doing a big work,”’ 
writes Arthur G. Hulett, Secretary of the Arizona Board. 

Twenty-eight candidates took the November examination for Licentiate and three for 
Assistant. Eight candidates from other States were accepted by reciprocity. 

Arkansas.—The Board met at the Hotel Marion in Little Rock on November 8th and 9th. 
Owing to a change in the regulations which now require all applicants to be graduates of class 
“fA” schools, no candidates presented themselves for examination. Some of the schools will 
graduate small classes in June and these are expected to appear before the next meeting. 

Most of the time of the Board while in session was spent in making plans for the better 
enforcement of the present pharmacy laws. 

Colorado.—The final report on the September examination of the Board shows thirty 
candidates taking examination for Registered Pharmacist, of which number six were successful, 
and four candidates taking examination for Assistant Pharmacist, of which number three were 
successful. The twenty-five failures in these examinations had the following preliminary phar- 
maceutical education: Six were graduates of a two-year pharmacy course; two had had one year 
of pharmacy schooling; one had only a half-year of pharmacy schooling; nine had taken a short 
course of approximately three months; seven had no training outside of practical experience. 

Connecticut.—Secretary Lerou announces that sixteen out of a class of forty-four taking 
examination at Hartford in October received certificates as Registered Pharmacists. Eight of 
the successful candidates were college graduates. At the November examination, eight out of 
a class of sixteen were successful in obtaining full registration, and two of those passing were 
college graduates. 

District of Columbia.—Eleven candidates passed the October examination and have been 
granted certificates as Registered Pharmacist. The following reciprocity applicants were also 
accepted at that meeting:—John Temple Risher, of Mississippi; Miss Ray H. Couleman, of 
Maine; Abe Schnider, of Virginia; Creed Winston Parker, of Missouri; Peter Fred Besse, Jr., of 
Louisiana; Engel Raymon Gledhill, of West Virginia; and Roy B. Schlosser, of Maryland. 

Georgia.—J. B. Pendergrast of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed as a member of the Georgia 
Board of Pharmacy to succeed J. T. Selman, who has been an active worker in the N. A. B. P. 
and is Vice-President and Chairman of District No. 7. Mr. Pendergrast is a member of Mar- 
shall & Pendergrast of Atlanta and has made a good record in pharmacy. 

Mack D. Hodges was elected Chairman of the Georgia Board. 

The next meeting will be held in Atlanta on December 15th and 16th. 

Idaho.—F. A. Jeter, Commissioner of Law Enforcement, announces that the next Board 
examination will be held on January 4, 1927. 

Indiana.—Members of the Indiana Board have been attending group meetings throughout 
the State. Russell B. Rothrock reports a great success at the Evansville meeting on November 
10th. John A. J. Funk, President, attended a group meeting in Huntington on November 15th, 
another in Muncie on the 16th, and still another at Terre Haute on the 18th. A great deal of good 
was accomplished at each meeting. 

Louisiana.—At the fourth quarterly meeting of the Louisiana Board, held at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, November 17th and 18th, sixty-eight applicants were examined. 
‘Thirty-seven passed as Registered Pharmacists; eleven as Qualified Assistants; twenty failed. 

Seventeen of the applicants were graduates of colleges of pharmacy; four of the graduates 
failed, but two of these made the requirements for Qualified Assistants. 

In honor of the meeting of the Board, The Parker-Blake Company, Ltd., of New Orleans, 
gave a Friendship Banquet at the Roosevelt Hotel on November 18th, where Edward H. Waldsorf, 
President of the Board, made an eloquent address in which he emphasized the importance of elimi- 
nating the cut-rate evil and the necessity of placing every drug store in charge of a Registered 
Pharmacist. 

Maine.—At the October meeting of the Commission of Pharmacy a class of nine candidates 
was examined; only one passed successfully. 

Governor Brewster recently re-appointed George O. Tuttle as a Commissioner of Pharmacy 
for three years. Mr. Tuttle was appointed last February to fill the unexpired term of the late 
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L. M. Chandler, of Camden. The appointment of Mr. Tuttle for a full term is very pleasing to 
the druggists of Maine, as he has been an active worker in pharmacy circles for many years. 

Minnesota.—Six candidates have been granted licenses as Registered Pharmacist and eight 
as Assistant Pharmacist as a result of the October examinations. 

Maryland.—An examination meeting was held on November 3rd and 4th at the University 
of Maryland, thirty-eight candidates presenting themselves for the full grade and twenty-six for 
the assistant certificate. Report of results is not ready for publication as yet. 

Massachusetts.—The Board recently issued a statement that it had been found necessary 
to prosecute before the courts an unusually large number of persons who were not registered as 
pharmacists but who were advertising their places of business as bona fide drug stores. Poisons. 
had been sold illegally in some of the instances. A number of the persons and firms have been 
fined for the violations. The Board is also making an effort to educate the public in this matter 
by bulletins warning against having prescriptions compounded in a drug store that does not 
post its permit. 

Mississippi.—The Governor has not yet appointed a successor, on the Board, to the late 
Jefferson D. Harpole, whose death occurred in August. Due to illness of the Chief Executive, 
this appointment will probably not be made until some time during the coming year. As the 
present term of the Governor will expire in 1928 and appointments to the Board of Pharmacy 
are made for the period of the governorship only, there is even some speculation as to whether 
a successor will be appointed for such a short time. 

Many of the more aggressive pharmacists of the State are of the opinion that the law 
relating to appointments on the Pharmacy Board should be changed so that one new man will 
be appointed each year, instead of appointing an entirely new Board every four years. Thus a 
majority of the members on the Board at all times will be experienced in its work. Under the 
present plan, just when the Board reaches its maximum efficiency, politics becomes a factor and 
the entire membership is replaced all at once. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held at the New Capitol in Jackson, Miss., on Janu- 
ary 4 and 5, 1927. All applications must be in the hands of the Secretary at least ten days prior 
to that time. All applicants for registration, whether by examination or otherwise, are required 
to appear before the Board in person. 

Montana.—Adoption of the ‘‘New Type of Examination Questions” as outlined at the 
Philadelphia Convention was considered at the October meeting, but action has been postponed 
until a later date. The work of the Commonwealth Survey was also discussed and commended. 
The Capper-Kelly bill was reéndorsed and provisions for its favorable passage were adopted. 
The Board adjourned subject to call of the President as the legislature meets this year and im- 
portant legislative matters may come up that need action. 

Nebraska.—Thirty-three applicants were examined at the November meeting of the Board, 
and four reciprocity candidates were interviewed. ‘Twenty-one of the examination candidates 
were graduates of recognized pharmacy colleges; the remaining twelve had no training outside 
of experience. The results of the examination are incomplete at the time this goes to press. 

The Board was pleased to have as a visitor at this meeting, Secretary H. C. Christensen, 
of Chicago. 

The Retail Druggists’ Association of Lincoln gave a dinner on November 5th in honor of the 
Board. Dean R. A. Lyman of the University of Nebraska College of Pharmacy, and Secretary 
Will Brookley, of the Nebraska Pharmaceutical Association, were also guests. 

New Mexico.—Twenty-seven applicants appeared for examination before the Board in 
Albuquerque in October, and three of this number were granted registration. Harry R. Chown- 
ing, of Arkansas, and M. Eugene Guyn, of Kentucky, were granted reciprocal registration. Three 
other candidates were granted registration under the twenty-year experience clause. 

North Dakota.—Two candidates passed the examination given on November 9th and 10th 
and have been granted certificates. 

The Legislative Committee also met and reviewed the proposed changes on the pharmacy 
law to be presented at the coming session of the legislature. 

Ohio.—At the October meeting, eighty-four candidates took the examination for Registered 
Pharmacist and fifty-five were granted certificates; twenty-one took the Assistant examination 
and thirteen were successful. 
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Harly F. Pence, of Indiana; Norwood H. Meyer, of Michigan; Herman Schiff, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Leo A. Leithauser, of Michigan, were granted reciprocal registration. 

The next meeting will be held in Columbus on January 11, 1927. 

Pennsylvania.—The Board has granted Registered Pharmacist certificates to eighty of 
the two hundred and sixty-three candidates taking the examination in October; sixty-two out of 
one hundred and nineteen Assistant Pharmacist candidates were successful and have been granted 
registration. Five reciprocal applicants were also accepted. 

South Dakota.—At a recent meeting of the Board, fifteen candidates were examined for 
registration as pharmacists. All of the seven who passed were graduates in pharmacy (Ph.G.). 

L. E. Highley, of Hot Springs, was elected President of the Board. B. H. Newmayr, of 
Vermilion, formerly held this office. 

Utah.—As a result of recent Utah examinations, the names of two have been added as 
Registered Pharmacists to the list of registration, also one Assistant Pharmacist. 

Virginia.—The smallest class of candidates for several years was examined at the No- 
vember meeting. As a result, thirteen from a class of seventeen have been registered as Phar- 
macists, and four from a class of eleven have been granted Assistant Registration. 

Wm. S. Bond, of Tennessee, Verne R. Fulmer, of Virginia and Frank T. Stone, of D. C. 
were granted reciprocal registration. 

The University of Illinois School of Pharmacy was placed on the list of approved schools. 

Wisconsin.—Seventy-nine applicants were present at the recent examination of the Wis- 
consin Board at Madison, and thirty-three out of this number were successful. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held the third Monday in January 1927. 


ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS. 


The Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, has completed a study of 
anti-freezing solutions in automobile radiators. The following table has been compiled by the 


Bureau by which the effectiveness of these solutions can be checked. 


‘TaBLE GIVING THE FREEZING PoINTs AND SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF CERTAIN ANTI-FREEZING 


SOLUTIONS. 
Denatured alcohol......... —3 +27 —7 +19 —12 +10 —19 -—2 —28 —18 
(90% by vol.)......... (0.988) (0.978) (0.968) (0.957) (0.943) 
Wood alcohol............. —5 +23 —12 +10 —19 —2 -—29 —20 —40 —40 
(97% by vol.)......... (0.987) (0.975) (0.963) (0.952) (0.937) 
Distilled glycerin. ......... —2 +29 —6 +21 —l11l +12 —18 0 —26 —15 
(95% by wt.)......... (1.029) (1.057) (1.085) (1.112) (1.140) 
Ethylene glycol............ —3 +26 —9 +16 —16 +3 —24 —l1l —35 —3l 
(95% by wt.)......... (1.016) (1.031) (1.045) (1.058) (1.070) 


EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATING USE OF TABLE. 


In order to illustrate how a non-freezing solution is prepared, assume that the lowest 
temperature anticipated is 19 degrees above zero Fahrenheit and that denatured alcohol is to 
be used. By reference to the table in the line marked “Denatured Alcohol,” +19 degrees F. 
is found in the 20 per cent column. If the radiator holds 3.5 gallons, 20 per cent of this must be 
alcohol and the remaining 80 per cent water; 20 per cent of 3.5 gallons is 0.7 gallon or a little 
more than 5.5 pints. This amount of denatured alcohol should be added to 2.8 gallons or a 
little more than 11 quarts of water. A solution thus prepared should have a specific gravity of 
0.978 at 60 degrees F. and will not begin to freeze until its temperature is approximately +19 


degrees F. If the denatured alcohol to be used is 188 degrees proof instead of 180 degrees proof 


(that is, contains only 6 per cent of water instead of 10 per cent) the amount required will be 
approximately 4 per cent less or 5.3 pints. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


SYNONYMS TO SPARE. 


BY C. J. ZUFALL.* 


If to no one else comes the thought that there are too many synonyms, it 
surely comes too often to the instructor in the School of Pharmacy and especially 
to the teacher of Materia Medica. 

Outside of Pharmacy and Medicine it is quite desirable for one to know 
synonyms, especially when one is writing, because often one needs to use words 
with only slight differences of meaning. But in Pharmacy synonyms are used 
for identical substances, and it seems as if there are far too many. Still we find 
the Revision Committees of the U. S. Pharmacopeceia and of the National Formu- 
lary adding many such names to the long list already existing. Not only these, 
but the wholesalers and the manufacturers are hanging on to synonyms rarely used’ 
and also adding new ones. 

The solving of a cross-word puzzle shows how many synonyms a persom 
knows. ‘The writing of an examination in Pharmacy or by a State Board shows. 
how many synonyms a student does not know. 

To be sure the druggist needs to know the synonyms which his customers. 
and physicians use. The crude drug trade also demands a knowledge of them, 
buy why increase the number needlessly? 

In schools of pharmacy much time is consumed in teaching and learning 
synonyms. ‘Time is valuable and sometimes one stops to wonder why it should 
be used for this purpose. If it is necessary to learn the synonyms which are in 
use, then the question arises of how to prevent the increase of their number. 

Synonyms have crept into pharmacy through various channels. It is im- 
possible to cut out some of these, but there should be some way of preventing the 
addition by the profession of some that are unnecessary. 

When the Committees of Revision give a new Latin title to a drug, the old 
Latin title, of necessity, becomes a synonym which is added to the long list already 
existing. 

Then, too, so many official English names are being changed that students 
have no means of determining which is the English name and which is the syn- 
onym. ‘The English name is supposed to be the translation of the Latin title. 
The composition of the substance has not been changed, then why consume valuable 
time concocting new titles? 

The Committee of Revision of the U. S. P. X changed “Unguentum Hy- 
drargyri Dilutum”’ to ‘‘Unguentum Hydrargyri Mite.” Is this consistent? About 
the only other place where the term “mite” is used is in connection with calomel. 
It seems as if this new Latin title, suggesting calomel, would lead to considerable 
confusion. 

The same committee changed the Latin titles of forty-six other drugs. Of 
these, twelve were radical changes, fourteen are simpler, while five are not as 
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‘simple. Three were formerly synonyms, two were formerly chemical names and 
one is an entirely new name. 


There are forty-six new English names in the U.S. P. X. Eighteen of these 
are simpler than the former names; three are not as simple; five are former chemical 
names and one is entirely new. 

The 47 old Latin titles plus the 46 old English names become 93 new synonyms 
for us to teach and the students to learn. 

In the ninth revision of the Pharmacopeeia we find that the Latin titles of 
29 drugs were changed; 14 of these were radical changes, that is, the new Latin 
titles were quite different from the old ones. In the ninth revision we also find 
28 new English names, seven of which were quite different from the old names. 
The old Latin titles and old English names become synonyms which we must see 
that students learn. These synonyms have been added from within the pro- 
fession so we can blame no other agency. 

In the eighth revision of the Pharmacopoeia we find 140 changes in the Latin 
titles. Twenty-four of these are radical changes. In this same revision we find 
changes in the English names, 60 of which are radically different from the names 


of the same drugs in the U. S. P. VIII. 
The 140 old Latin titles plus the 60 old English names became 200 synonyms 


for us to learn. 

In the U. S. P. VIII we find the Latin title of oil of cinnamon to be ‘“‘Oleum 
Cinnamom.” In the U. S. P. IX the same substance was known as “Oleum 
Cassiz’’ while in the U. S. P. X the drug regained its former title of ‘‘Oleum Cin- 
namomi.”’ 

In the U. S. P. VIII the Latin title of soluble ferric phosphate was ‘Ferri 
Phosphas Solubilis;”’ in the U. S. P. [X it was ‘‘Ferri Phosphas.” Inthe U.S. P. X 
the substance became soluble again and is now known as ‘‘Ferri Phosphas Solu- 
bilis.”’ 

Adhesive plaster was known in the U. S. P. VII as “Emplastrum Resine;’”’ 
in the U. S. P. VIII it was known as ‘“‘Emplastrum Adhaesivum;” in the U. S. P. 
IX it was known as ‘“‘Emplastrum Elasticum’’ while the U. S. P. X has given back 
the name of ‘““Emplastrum Adhesivum” which it bore in 1900. 

Chloral hydrate has had three different Latin titles and three different English 
names in the last four revisions of the Pharmacopeeia. 

In the fourth revision of the National Formulary we find 104 new Latin 
titles, 56 of which are radically different from those of the National Formulary III. 

Do all these changes and readoptions indicate a tendency toward simplicity, 
accuracy or what? 

Pharmacists can use their time to better advantage in improving pharmacy 
than by using it in learning new Latin titles and synonyms. 

It is probably necessary to teach pharmacy students these names but to them 
it seems a joke to learn “‘Pilula Hydrargyri Chloridi Mitis Composite”’ as the Latin 
title for so small a pill. 

Could it be possible that the course in Pharmacy was increased from two to 
three years in order that students might have a year in which to learn synonyms 


and new Latin titles? 
If revision committees would only avoid adding new synonyms and if the 
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manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers would use only English names or Latin 
titles on their packages, pharmacists might forget synonyms and devote more 
time to raising the standards of the profession. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 13, 1926. 


To the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee respectfully submits the following report: 

As has been described in previous reports, the adoption of a minimum three-year course 
in pharmacy makes it necessary to issue a fourth edition of the “Syllabus,” but this could not be 
undertaken until other conditions affecting its preparation are fulfilled. Of these, the new edi- 
tions of the “United States Pharmacopeeia’”’ and of the “National Formulary” have appeared; 
it is expected that the report of the Commonwealth Foundation on its investigation of the practice 
of pharmacy from a functional standpoint will be issued very soon, and the increased annual con- 
tributions from the three parent associations will enable the Committee to pay the balance of the 
cost for printing the third edition of the Syllabus by the end of this year. It is, therefore, ex- 
pected that the Committee will be able to begin active work on the preparation of the fourth edi- 
tion of the Syllabus during the coming year, and the progress of the work will be recorded in its 
bulletins which are published in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.. 

For purposes of record, the present membership of the Committee is given here: 


FrRomM AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Terms 
expire. 
1926 E. L. Newcomb, 719 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1927 E. G. Eberle, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

1928 E. F. Kelly, Lombard & Green Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

1929 G. M. Beringer, 501 Federal Street, Camden, N. J. 

1930 H. H. Rusby, 115 West 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 

1931 W. G. Gregory, 185 Parkside Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1932 W. H. Rudder, Salem, Indiana. 


From AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 


1926 E. F. Cook, 145 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1927 D. B. R. Johnson, 1006 Classen Blvd., Norman, Okla. 

1928 J. A. Koch, Bluff & Pride Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1929 T. J. Bradley, 179 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

1930 F. J. Wulling, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1931 J. G. Beard, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

1932 E. V. Lynn, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


From NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


1926 G. C. Diekman, 115 West 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1927 S. A. Williams, Troy, Alabama. 

1928 John Culley, 2479 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 
1929 Mathias Noll, 605 Atchison Street, Atchison, Kansas. 
1930 W. D. Jones, 1 East Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

1931 Frank Schachleiter,! P. O. Box 1133, Little Rock, Ark. 


1932 R. L. Swain, Sykesville, Md. 
(Signed) THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, for the Committee. 


1 Deceased. 
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THE SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
SEPTEMBER 14-17, 1926. 


(See also summary report at the final session of the House of Delegates, 
printed in November JOURNAL.) 


SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


The first session of the Scientific Section, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, was 
convened at 9:40 a.m., September 14th, by Chairman F. F. Berg. Secretary Paul S. Pittenger, 
presided during the reading of the Chairman’s address. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 
BY F. F. BERG. 


Mindful that Philadelphia is the birthplace of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
and of many valuable and important contributions to American Pharmacy which have had their 
inception in Philadelphia, it is a distinct honor to be accorded the privilege of extending a wel- 
come to the sessions of the Scientific Section this year. 

Pharmaceutical research, embracing as it does many branches of endeavor, occupies a 
unique position in the field of scientific effort; and by this same token offers at these sessions 
unusual opportunities for meeting and exchanging ideas and discussing progress on problems in 
such branches of scientific endeavor as pharmacognosy, chemistry in all its highly specialized 
branches, biology, pharmacology, bacteriology. 

While it is quite true that every profession or calling is prone to magnify its own importance 
or value, the record established in the past few years for quantity and quality of papers contrib- 
uted through the Scientific Section permits one to feel justified in emphasizing the quality and 
scope of pharmaceutical research and reflected through the Scientific Section. 

It is pleasing to note that members have responded in a most generous manner this year, 
and as a result of their efforts we have received ten papers on the subject of Pharmacology, six 
on Biologic Assays, six on Plant Chemistry, thirteen on Analytical Chemistry, five on Organic 
Chemistry, two on Biological Chemistry, two on Colloidal Chemistry, six on Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, five on Pharmacognosy. 

Pharmaceutical research as contributed through the AssocraTIon finds its way to a per- 
manent record on the pages of the excellent JouRNAL OF AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, but as we come to this meeting this year we have witnessed the completion of other mile- 
stones marking definite pharmaceutical progress. 

As a result of nearly six years of unselfish endeavor and painstaking effort on the part of 
pharmaceutical and medical workers, we may point with pride to the revision and publication 
of Tenth Edition of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia and Fifth Edition of the National Formulary and 
in reflecting on the authoritative character of these works, feel justly proud that in no small 
measure they both represent work by contributors to this section. 

Pharmacopceial revision represents a vast amount of experimentation and observation of 
formula and methods, involving in many instances long periods of time for stability observation, 
and in view of the value of such early pioneer work for future revision, the Committee on Re- 
vision has solicited information from those interested in problems which may aid future revision 
programs. Your Chairman draws your attention to this field of activity as worthy of attention 
by those seeking problems of interest. 

With the revision of By-Laws at the Buffalo meeting, together with the valuable amendment 
at last year’s meeting to increase the Secretary’s term of office to three years, the Chairman has 
no recommendations to offer or changes to suggest in the conduct of the Section’s activities. 

The Year Book of the Association as a dictionary of valuable pharmaceutical informa- 
tion has always found ready use by the Chairman and in view of the number of years which 
elapsed since the publication of an index to the YEAR Book, or PROCEEDINGS as the book was 
called when last index was compiled, it is desired to specifically recommend to the ASSOCIATION 
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that steps be taken to compile an up-to-date index of those volumes of YEAR Book which have 
appeared since publication of last such index. 

It is believed that such an index would be a valuable addition to pharmaceutical literature, 
and a work highly appreciated by pharmaceutical workers. In connection herewith may the 
Chairman suggest that a fitting time for publication of such a work might be at time of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the AssocrATION in 1927. 

In concluding, the Chairman wishes to express his hearty thanks for the splendid work of the 
Secretary in soliciting papers and preparing the program for the sessions and to the membership 
grateful appreciation for their response to the Section’s appeal for papers; finally, he is hopeful 
that our sessions will result in an interchange of ideas and bring out discussions of interest and 
benefit to all. 

Temporary Chairman Paul S. Pittenger appointed Messrs. Heber W. Youngken, Charles 
J. Clayton and L. W. Rowe to serve as members of the Committee on the Chairman’s Address. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Secretary Paul S. Pittenger stated that he had no formal report to present. In arranging 
for the program of the Philadelphia meeting 410 personal appeals for papers were mailed and also 
requests were sent to various pharmaceutical journals to publish the appeal, and these met with 
general response. ‘This first request was followed by another about thirty days thereafter and 
brought 103 personal letters from members, all of which were replied to and represented a total 
of 953 pieces of correspondence sent out from the Secretary’s office, as a result of which 55 papers 
were received and make up the program of this meeting. 

Secretary Pittenger’s report was received with thanks. 

Chairman Berg stated that the Ebert Prize Committee would report at the joint session 
of the Scientific Section with the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, and that the 
report of the Committee on the Quality of Medicinal Products would be presented at a later 
session. 

The Chairman appointed as members of the Committee on Nominations: F. E. Bibbins, 
W. H. Zeigler and H. Engelhardt. 

Secretary Pittenger read a communication from Honorary Member Dr. I. M. Kolthoff 


‘of the University of Utrecht, Holland. 


PAPERS.! 


The following papers were read and discussed, presented with abstract or read by title: 
“Influence of Digitalis on the Resistance of Guinea-Pigs to Poisoning by Diphtheria Toxin,”’ 
by Charles C. Haskell. 

“Additional Studies on Miré,”’ by Thomas F. Githens. 

“Further Studies of the Anesthetic Properties of Propylene,” by Lloyd K. Riggs. 

“Permanganate Solution as a Cure for Impetigo,’’ by Edward H. Carus. 

In the absence of the author the following papers by Dr. Albert Schneider were read by 
title: ‘Respiration Test as a Possible Substitute for the Usual Basal Rate Deteriorations,” 
“Dermographia: Dermographic Tests and Observations,’ “Some Observations on Digitalis 
Action,” “The Earthworm Method for Testing Santonin and Related Anthelmintics.” 

A paper on “‘Non-Saponifiable Fat Soluble Vitamin Concentrate’ was presented by H. E. 
Dubin. 

Then followed: ‘Influence of Various Radiations on the Potency of Digitalis,’ by David 
I. Macht and John C. Krantz, Jr. 

“An Assay Method for Digitalis Based on the Relationship between the Lethal Dose of 
the Drug and the Weight of the Heart,’’ by W. R. Bond. 

“The Possible Influence of Ether Anesthesia on the Accuracy of the Cat Method of Digitalis 
Assay,” by H. B. Haag. 

“The Effect of Certain Defatting Solvents upon the Potency of Ergot,’’ by J. C. Munch 
and E. W. Schwartze. 

“The Analysis of Camphorated Oil,’’ by Charles F. Poe. 


1 Abstracts of discussions of contributions will be printed with the papers and omitted 
here unless some action requires prior notation. 
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“The Glucosides of Caulophyllum Thalictroides,” by Edward D. Davy and H. P. Chu. 
The first session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Scientific Section was convened at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, Septem- 
ber 16th, by Chairman F. F. Berg. 

The reading of the minutes of the first session was, on motion duly seconded and carried, 
dispensed with. 

The reading of papers was at once taken up. ‘The first paper of the morning was that by 
Ernest Little on “The Effect of Gelatin on Titration Curves of Various Acids.” 

Other papers followed in the order given: ‘The Colorimetric Assay of Digitalis” and 
“The Colorimetric Assay of Strophanthus,” by L. W. Rowe. 

“Application of Standardized Colored Fluids to Hydrogen-Ion Determinations,” by H. V. 
Arny and Abraham Taub. 

“Some Observations on the Quantitative Determination of the Anthroquinone Derivatives 
in Cathartic Drugs,’’' by M. C. Tumminkatti and George D. Beal. 

“Estimation of Chloroform in Chloroform Liniment,” by R. J. Greenwood. 

“Effect of Acidity on the Activity of Pepsin in the Solid State,”? by A. L. Dinger, and 
W. E. Honsinger. 

“U.S. P. X Nitrate Test on Solution Ferric Chloride,’”’ by M. W. Carey and R. E. Schoet- 
zow. 

“Diethylphthallate V,” by J. A. Handy and L. F. Hoyt. 

“Some Applications of Colloidal Chemistry to Pharmacy,” Pell Broady and C. B. Jordan. 

The second session of the Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The third session of the Scientific Section was convened at 9:45 a.m. Friday, September 17th, 
by Chairman F. F. Berg. On motion duly seconded and carried the reading of the minutes - 
the preceding session was dispensed with and the reading of papers continued. 

“Assay of Cinchophen Tablets,” by L. E. Warren. 

“The Application of the U. S. P. X Yeast Fermentation Test to Colloidal Silver Com- 
pounds,” by H. M. Taylor. 

“The Effect of Benzoic and Cinnamic Acids on the Rate of Development of Rancidity 
in Lard,” by Wm. J. Husa and Lydia M. Husa. 

“A New Type of Preparations of Vegetable Drugs,” by Thomas S. Githens. 

The following papers were read by title: “The Need of Greater Activity in the Making of 
Analyses of Medicinal Preparations Found on the Open Market and of a Wider Publicity of the 
Analyses,” by Frederick J. Wulling. 

“The Living Belladonna,” by F. B. Kilmer. 

“Variations in the Constituents of Grindelia Grown in Various Sections of the U. S.,” 
J. Zufall. 

“Hydrogenated Cocoanut Oil and Cocoanut Oil Butter as a Substitute for Lard in Iodine 
Ointments,” by E. V. Kyser and J. A. Bullock. 

“A Century of the U. S. P. 1820-1920—Aqua Chlori,” by A. A. Horwood and Edward 
Kremers. 

“The Volatile Oils from the Cultivated and Wild Varieties of Mentha Citrata,”” by E. V. 
Kyser and H. R. Totten. 

“The Glucosidal Pigment of Bixa Orellana (Annatto),” by Lloyd Harris and Edward 
Kremers. 

“The Fatty Acids of Bixa Orellana (Annatto),” by Lloyd Harris and Edward Kremers. 

“Assay of Atropine Sulphate Tablets and Granulation,”* by W. P. Edwards and R. E. 


Schoetzow. 


1See October JouRNAL A. Pu. A., p. 847 (1926). 
2 See October JouRNAL A. Pu. A., p. 866 (1926). 
3 See November Jour. A. Pu. A., Scientific Section, p. 967 (1926). 
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“Limonene Dibrom Nitrochloride and Derivatives,” by H. A. Braun and Edward Kremers. 

“On the Significance of Methyl—3 Butanol—1l in Peppermint,’’ by S. M. Gordon and 
Edward Kremers. 

“The Revision of the Pentansols,’”’ by S. M. Gordon and Edward Kremers. 

“On the Biochemical Significance of the Occurrence of Vanillyl Alcohol in Ginger,’’ by 
P. Valenzuela and Edward Kremers. 

The next paper read was by J. C. Peacock on “The Simplification of Rabies Vaccine.’ 

“The Interpretation of Biologic Assay,” by Paul S. Pittenger. 

“Digitalis Lutea vs. Digitalis Purpurea,” by R. A. Konnerth and Elizabeth Pickering. 

The paper read by title entitled ‘“The Living Belladonna,” by F. B. Kilmer, was presented 
by the author. 

Dr. Arno Viehoever explained a “Digitalis Exhibit’’ prepared by him. 

The following papers were read by title: ‘The Research Laboratories of the A. Pu. A.,”’ 
by Edward Swallow. ‘ 

“The Volatile Oil of Hypericum Perforatum L,’’ by Emerson R. Miller. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The report of the Committee on the Address of the Chairman of the Scientific Section was 
presented; it follows: 

We, the members of the Committee to which was referred the address of the Chairman, 
report as follows: We commend the Chairman for his good judgment in refraining from any 
suggestions looking toward changes in the By-Laws, which seem to admirably meet the require- 
ments of the Section at the present time. 

We approve the one definite recommendation in his address, namely, that a consolidated 
index of the subjects included in the YEAR Books of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION published since the last such index was issued be prepared and distributed to the members 
at as early a date as possible, preferably not later than the seventy-fifth annual meeting, to be 
held in 1927. 

HEBER W. YOUNGKEN, Chairman, 
Cuas. J. CLAYTON, 
Lewis W. Rowe. 

On motion and vote the report was adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: Chairman, John C. Krantz, Jr.; 
First Vice-Chairman, L. W. Rowe; Second Vice-Chairman, J. C. Munch; Delegate to the House of 
Delegates, F. F. Berg. On motion made and duly seconded the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was accepted and the Chairman of the Committee was directed to cast a ballot for the 
election of the nominees as officers for the ensuing year. 

Charles J. Clayton was appointed marshal and presented the nominees for installation. 
The officers-elect were duly installed. 


JOINT SESSION OF SCIENTIFIC SECTION AND SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHAR- 
MACY AND DISPENSING. 


Acting Chairman Adley B. Nichols presided with Chairman F. F. Berg of the Scientific 
Section. 

The first order of business was the report of the Committee on Ebert prize. This was made 
by Chairman W. L. Scoville who stated that it was always a difficult task to award this prize. 
There are a great many good papers and it is not an easy matter to select the one to whom the 
Ebert prize should be awarded. In making the selection the work involved in preparing the paper, 
the subject, its purport, its significance, what it promises for the future, and even the motive of 
the writers must be taken into consideration. During the past year a number of most excellent 
papers have been published in the JouRNAL, theses for the degree of Master or of Doctor. These 
papers have not been considered for that reason, as the Committee felt that Mr. Ebert in estab- 
lishing the prize had only in mind voluntary work. The Committee has decided that the prize 
should go to J. A. Handy and L. F. Hoyt, for their contributions on Diethylphthallate which have 
been presented during successive years. The Chairman stated that with regard to the double 
award, provision has been made for the recognition of two workers. 
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Chairman Berg stated that the formal award of the prize would be made at the final 
General Session of the Association. He asked that a vote of thanks be given the Committee 
and it was so moved, seconded and carried. 

The Chairman announced as the next order of business a Symposium on the U. S. P. 
and N., F. and called on Charles H. LaWall of the U. S. P. Revision Committee and also a mem- 
ber of the Revision Committee of the N. F. He stated that the Pharmacopceia had become 
official on January Ist, that the National Formulary V had signalized a definite forward step in 
pharmacy and justifies its existence. He had heard little criticism but much praise. However, 
the members of the Committee welcomed criticism just as much as praise because this enabled 
them to perfect the Standard. He said that one of the things that confronts every Revision 
Committee is a question of unfinished problems involving those things which had not been offi- 
cially put in shape so as to make them available for utilization. These unfinished problems are 
always met by the Committees and sometimes they have been carried over from one Committee 
toanother. There had been little attempt made in the past to systematically provide for research 
work. He was pleased to announce that the Board of Trustees of the U. S. P. had acquiesced 
in the suggestion that a systematic plan of research work be tried on the part of the Committee 
of Revision; that instead of doing nothing in a systematic way to aid the work of a succeeding 
edition they had organized themselves into groups who will carry on the work of preparation for 
the next revision. The Board of Trustees has appropriated a modest sum for the first year’s 
trial of this work. The Executive Committee of the U. S. P. Revision Committee, at a meeting 
in New York in April, sub-divided the Committees into five general groups and chairmen of these 
groups were appointed or selected to take charge of certain research, but work is just beginning 
and the groups are preparing plans for constructive work during the coming year. He expressed 
the hope that when the 1930 convention came together many of the unsolved problems that met 
previous Committees would be well in hand. He thought that this was an opportune time to 
bring this subject before the Scientific Section which contributes so much in a scientific way that 
is helpful in the revision of the Pharmacopoeia. As a sub-committee chairman, he said that the 
work done by members of the Scientific Section had been exceedingly helpful in the revisions. 

Chairman Adley B. Nichols now took charge of the meeting. He called on Chairman 
W. L. Scoville of the Committee on Revision of the N. F., who presented his report. (This is 
printed under ‘‘Committee Reports” in the November JourRNAL A. Po. A.) The Chairman called 
for the paper on ‘‘The Influence on Medical and Pharmaceutical Practice of Recent Deletions from 
the U. S. P.,” by Dr. H. H. Rusby. (This paper is printed in the Scientific Section of the No- 
vember JOURNAL. It is hoped to present the discussion thereon in a succeeding number.) 

The Scientific Section was then adjourned. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation, A. PH. A. was convened at 
10:00 a.m., Thursday, September 16th, by Chairman John G. Beard. In the absence of Secretary 
H. M. Faser, A. L. I. Winne acted as temporary Secretary; he presided during the reading of 
the Chairman’s address, it follows: 


THE ASSISTANT PHARMACIST: A DANGEROUS ANOMALY. 
BY JOHN GROVER BEARD. 


The subject selected for this address is not only timely and important, but is very appro- 
priate to a section that concerns itself with education and legislation. The subject in question 
is here styled ‘‘The Assistant Pharmacist: A Dangerous Anomaly.” 

This address will not deal with the assistant sympathetically: it develops from a mind 
highly prejudiced against such a class of licentiate. It will, however, take no liberties with fact 
and will in the main stick to incontrovertible data. 

The facts cited in the material that follows were taken from questionnaires sent to and 
received from State Board Secretaries in June of this year. They are, therefore, authentic and 


apply to the present time. 
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HISTORICAL. 


In 1870 two States in New England, Maine and Rhode Island, established by law two 
grades of pharmaceutical license. The lesser grade they designated as “‘assistant pharmacist,” 
a title that has been adopted, by all other States save one (New York) that have created the so- 
called “‘assistants.’” The movement found no imitation until 1882 when a western State, Wis- 
consin, adopted the plan. From then on there were steady additions to the list of States legalizing 
assistants. The movement had no geographical significance or unity, but arose here, there 
and yonder. In 1883 Delaware created the grade, in 1884 Ohio followed; then came in order 
Kansas, Montana, Michigan and Minnesota in 1885; North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Colorado 
and Alabama in 1887; South Dakota in 1889; Virginia in 1890; Oregon and California in 1891; 
Utah in 1892; Tennessee in 1893; Vermont in 1895; New Jersey and Nevada in 1896; Indiana in 
1899; Louisiana and Maryland in 1902; Arizona in 1903; Idaho in 1905; New Hampshire in 1906; 
West Virginia and Texas in 1907; Massachusetts in 1908; Mississippi and Kentucky in 1910; 
Connecticut in 1911; Missouri in 1912, and finally, after a lapse of several years, the two Carolinas, 
fell into line. South Carolina adopted the grade in 1919 and North Carolina, the last State to 
legalize assistants, did so in 1922. 

STATISTICAL. 


Thirty-eight States now permit the licensing of assistant pharmacists. There are approxi- 
mately 20,000 such assistants registered in these States. Four States report that the number 
of assistants in proportion to senior pharmacists is increasing; fourteen report a decrease; seven- 
teen say the ratio is showing no change, and four States did not report. 

The qualifications demanded of assistants are not uniform in the thirty-eight States. The 
amount of practical experience demanded in twenty-two States is two years; in twelve States 
it is three years; in one State it is four; in two it is only one year; and in one State, South Dakota, 
no experience is required. High-school training is compulsory in twenty-two States, the amount 
being four years in ten States, three years in one State, two years in nine States, and one year in 
two States. Eighteen States do not exact any high-school work of their assistants. Only four 
States, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio and West Virginia, demand college study, and these specify 
one year only. The age limit in most of the commonwealths allowing assistant registration is 
eighteen years, this being true in thirty-two cases. However, in one State the limit is twenty-one, 
in another it is twenty, in three instances it is nineteen, while in Utah no limit is fixed. 

In twenty-three States junior applicants are given a different set of examination questions 
from those submitted to senior candidates, but in fifteen States the same sheets are given to all 
applicants, the difference being that juniors are expected to answer only sixty per cent of the 
questions correctly, while seniors are required to be seventy-five per cent perfect in their replies. 

In two States there have been recent annulments of the law allowing assistant pharmacists. 
After January 1, 1927, the grade is abolished in Alabama, and exactly a year later the same 
thing happens in New York. Iowa did away with assistants in 1920, and Oklahoma and Wyoming 
did the same thing on dates not known to the writer. In other words, five States up to the present 
have tried the plan of junior registration and finding it unsatisfactory have dropped it. Board 
Secretaries report that there is a serious movement to abolish the grade of assistant in Maryland, 
Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

Forty-two State Board Secretaries answered the following query that was put to them in 
June of this year: 

“After watching the operation of the law allowing assistant pharmacists, do you favor or 
oppose it?” 

Twenty answered in favor of the law; nineteen opposed it; one qualified his answer; one 
is undecided, and one is indifferent. The reasons given by the Secretaries for their answers will 
be briefly summarized here. Those favoring the grade will be heard first. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE GRADE. 


Secretaries in Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, North Dakota and Oregon advance the 
familiar claim that assistant pharmacists supply legal help for those stores that cannot afford 
more than one senior pharmacist. The Secretary in Arizona says that possessing assistant’s 
license makes clerks more interested in their work and stimulates them in going to college. 
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Connecticut’s Secretary believes that having assistants “helped to get prerequisite legislation 
and supplies clerks.” 

(From this point on, in order to save time, the name of the State is to be understood as 
meaning the Board Secretary of that particular State.) 

Idaho claims that standards have been raised there, and greater opportunity now exists 
for assistants. Iowa feels that it is unfair to the very young clerk to make him wait until he is 
twenty-one to take the Board examination. As matters now stand, he may pass as an assistant 
at eighteen. Louisiana believes that assistants will be necessary as soon as the prerequisite goes 
into effect there. New Jersey maintains that since its standards have been so raised, the assistant 
there is sufficiently trained to be competent help. 

West Virginia bases its favor on the ground that the junior grade of license allows college 
students to obtain better positions. Incidentally an assistant pharmacist may operate a drug 
store in West Virginia if the store is located in a village of less than 500 people. Wisconsin writes 
that the grade ‘‘works out best as a training for pharmacists.”” Kentucky says: “It meets a 
certain condition here.” Missouri apparently favors because it is a ‘‘part of the law.’”’ Rhode 
Island says “It is pleasing to all.’ The following give no reason for their championship of the 
assistant pharmacist: Delaware, Illinois, Nevada and Vermont. 

It seems fair and logical here to introduce certain paragraphs from a letter which H. C. 
Christensen recently sent the author, because they constitute the strongest argument that can 
be advanced for the assistant and because Mr. Christensen has given much thought to the whole 
matter. 

Personally, from my wide experience and observation and a sincere study 

of the whole subject, I am very strongly of the opinion that it would be a serious 

mistake to do away with assistant registration. The duties which may be per- 

formed by an assistant should be regulated and restricted, but it seems to me that 

it would be much better to try to develop an assistant who would be fit and compe- 

tent to give service along certain lines that would be legalized by law, instead of 

necessitating the employment of all unlegalized help. 

We should always be looking into the future, and when the time comes, 

as it will, when the requirements for entrance to examination for registered phar- 

macists will be at least graduation from a four-year course in a college of phar- 

macy, it is self-evident that a pharmacist in a small community, or even in outlying 
districts of centers, being a pharmacist himself, will, in a majority of instances not 

need additional help of the same high, technical type as the full registered pharma- 

cist, but will need help that should know something about pharmacy and be legalized 


under State laws. 

What should constitute the education and qualifications of an assistant is 
one of the problems to be worked out. Personally, I have quite fixed opinions as 
to what these qualifications should be to fit in with conditions such as I see for 
future pharmacy. The trouble has been in the past that there was really no neces- 
sity for assistants so long as a State was not on a straight college of pharmacy gradu- 
ation basis for full registration and has been on such a basis for a number of years. 
Because of such a condition existing only in a few States at the present time, the 
individual who only looks at the present cannot, of course, see the necessity for 
an assistant pharmacist. 

Too many States and individuals look at the assistant only as an apprentice. 
Each type, the apprentice, the assistant and the full registered pharmacist should 
be counted in a class by himself, and educated and fitted for the particular duties 


which each is expected to perform. 
It seems pertinent at this point to remark that not a single one of the Secretaries just 


quoted, nor Mr. Christensen himself, says a word in regard to the interests and welfare of the 
public in this matter. They appear to forget that all legal standards of practice are formulated 


primarily to protect the public and only incidentally for the benefit of the practitioners involved. 
And now for the arguments of those opposing the grade of assistant pharmacist. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT. 


California reports that the law allowing assistant pharmacists is “not satisfactory in 
practice.” Georgia, Maryland, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Minnesota contend that the as- 
sistant is not needed. Montana and New Hampshire says that the grade ‘‘amounts to nothing” 
in their States. Mississippi writes that it is ‘‘not practical.” 

Ohio and New Mexico contend that the assistant often assumes the duties of a registered 
pharmacist and accordingly makes law enforcement harder. Indiana also feels that the Phar- 
macy Act is more difficult of enforcement because of the assistant. 

Michigan’s case deserves especial attention. Director Hoffman supports his objection 
to junior registrants by this assertion: ‘Under our regulations, assistants may operate a drug 
store one-half the time it is open for business. Furthermore, it is hard to convict an assistant, 
who is a proprietor, of violation of law for not having a registered pharmacist in charge one-half 
the time the store is open for business.’’ Texas reports the grade as useless because there an 
apprentice may do anything an assistant is permitted to do. 

Secretaries in Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida and Tennessee give no reasons for 
their opposition. But Secretary Winne of the Virginia Board comments at some length on the 
subject, and since what he says applies to most of the States having assistant pharmacists, his 
remarks will, in part, be quoted here: 


There are arguments on both sides of the case, but as the situation exists in 
this State, an assistant pharmacist if he secures his license may do anything that 
a registered pharmacist may do except be in permanent charge of a store. He may 
fill prescriptions and compound medicines and may be in temporary charge of a 
pharmacy during the absence of a registered pharmacist, and to all intents and 
purposes he does the same work that a registered man does. In order to secure an 
assistant certificate an applicant must have had two years of high-school prepara- 
tion and had two years’ experience ina drug store. With this equipment he is turned 
loose to compete with the man who has had four years’ high-school training and who 
is a graduate of a school of pharmacy, now requiring three years more of his time. 
The ratio of preparation is as four years to seven years, but the ratio of compensa- 
tion is pretty nearly one to one. Further than this, I do not believe that it is any- 
thing to the credit of pharmacy to have two grades of registered men. If we are 
to have a standard of competency then all persons granted a license should be re- 
quired to come up to that standard. No other profession or near profession that 
I know of has any provision for registered assistants. They may use assistants but 
they do not dignify them by conferring any certificate of recognition upon them. 
Therefore, personally, I believe it would be a good thing to wipe out the assistant 
grade for the future and I feel that it is coming sometime, how soon I cannot say. 


When all the arguments for and against assistant pharmacists are boiled down to essentials 
and analyzed, it is found that a desire for cheap help is the force dominating most of those who 
favor the grade, while those who oppose it appear to do so through belief that allowing an admit- 
tedly sub-standard type of dispenser to perform the responsible and dangerous parts of a phar- 
macist’s work is a practice not only unfair to the higher grade men, but—and this is more im- 
portant—it constitutes a menace to public safety. What we pharmacists all over the country 
need to do is to stop supposing that legalizing a drug worker makes him one whit safer as a dis- 
penser. If his training is insufficient and his allowable duties are dangerous, he will remain as 
much a public peril after he is licensed as before. Yea, more, because the license gives him a 
false self-confidence and inspires in his customers a misplaced confidence in his ability. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy in 1925 a com- 
mittee headed by Robert L. Swain, of Maryland, submitted a report dealing with the whole 
question of assistant pharmacists. Extracts from this report will be inserted here because very 
few druggists at large have heard of the action that grew out of the report. After explaining how 
the report was prepared and after giving a history of the junior grade, the report goes on to say 
“It seems that the idea of inferior preparation and training on the part of persons who under 
conditions are charged with grave responsibility has been monopolized by pharmacy alone.” 
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The report then outlines in brief manner the qualifications exacted of assistants, such as 


was done in even fuller manner in this paper, after which the following appears: 


The matter of privileges and rights legally conferred upon assistant phar- 
macists was also made the subject of study by your committee, and it is this special 
phase of the subject that should receive careful thought on the part of this asso- 
ciation, bearing in mind that we are considering a class of registrants admittedly of 
sub-standard training. In the matter of legal privileges, much diversity is observed. 
In some States an assistant pharmacist is confined to the actual act of assisting a 
registered pharmacist, but has no rights or privileges in his absence. This, of 
course, prevents the assistant from conducting a pharmacy on his own responsibility 
and restricts him to such duties as can be reasonably associated with his lawful 
title. In some States, however, the assistant pharmacist is given all the rights 
and privileges of a fully registered person, with the exception that he cannot be 
the responsible manager of a store although he can legally conduct it for various 
intervals ranging from periods of six hours to as many as forty-eight. In one State, 
I am informed that it is legal for an assistant pharmacist to conduct a store con- 
tinuously, provided he is relieved by a registered pharmacist for one hour during the 
day’s work; and in this particular State, the only training demanded is two years’ 
practical experience. Insome States the Board of Pharmacy has the power to grant 
assistant pharmacists the right to conduct a pharmacy, as pharmacists, in towns 
and villages not exceeding two hundred population, and under conditions, can 
grant to an assistant the right to conduct any pharmacy in the State for a period 
of time not to exceed sixty days. With an occasional exception, the laws of all States 
giving recognition to assistant registrants allow the conduct of a pharmacy for un- 
defined periods of time during the temporary absence of a registered pharmacist, and 
it is the indefinite character of this phraseology that has resulted in certain instances 
of a condition closely akin to nullification of the pharmacy act. 

After giving this matter careful and deliberate study, your committee feels 
justified in formulating its conclusion under two separate headings: 

First: Under no condition should an assistant pharmacist be granted re- 
ciprocal registration. While it is true that much good can come from a well-directed 
effort to secure uniform laws governing the issuance of this inferior certificate and 
thereby improve the general status of this class of registrant by providing for a higher 
educational standard, nevertheless, your committee feels that no additional privi- 
leges should be conferred so long as the registrant maintains less than a professional 
standing 

Second: Your committee also recommends that steps be taken looking to 
the ultimate discontinuance of the assistant registration. Primarily, the com- 
mittee holds this certificate to be archaic and illogical and having no place in our 
present conception of professional education and procedure. Such a condition, 
finding no analogy in any other professional group, is simply an impediment to the 
continued progress of pharmacy to a universally accepted professional place. It 
is inconceivable that pharmacy should continue to recognize and publicy endorse 
such a certificate empowering the recipient to legally discharge responsibilities for 
which he is not fitted, thereby making a travesty of what we conceive to be a serious 
professional service. 


R. L. Swarn, Chairman, Maryland 
Members of 1924-25 G. V. KRADWELL, Wisconsin 
Committee on Registration R. C. Roor, Vermont 
and Reciprocity for P. W. MooMaH Oklahoma 
Assistants N. G. Edelblute, Kansas 
| W. E. Haster, Louisiana 


These recommendations were adopted, consequently the N. A. B. P. is officially com- 


mitted to a position favoring the ultimate discontinuance of assistant pharmacists. 
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PART-TIME PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 

In concluding this address, your chairman holds it to be a self-evident fact that if it is 
wise for registered pharmacists to be held up to certain rigid qualifications in order to be eligible 
to fill prescriptions and dispense poisons, that it follows as a matter of elementary reasoning that 
‘only persons of their degree of competence should be allowed to discharge such duties. The force 
of this reasoning is not lost or altered by the fact that in most States these duties can only be 
performed by the assistant under the same roof with the superior or during his temporary absence. 
ft If prescription filling and poison selling are sufficiently important and so fraught with 
danger as by law to invoke the services of a registered pharmacist, the very purpose of the pro- 
tection is destroyed when persons less well trained and competent are permitted to act as sub- 
stitutes. An assistant with inferior knowledge and skill is only a little less likely to make deadly 
errors because his superior is present, and certainly he may wreak havoc during the “temporary 
absence” of the pharmacist, particularly since in most States the “temporary absence’’ is im- 
possible to control, even when it is strictly defined. If an assistant pharmacist is competent to 
fill prescriptions and sell poisons part of the time, he is competent all of the time; and if he is a 
safe purveyor of drugs and medicines, then it is absurd to exact higher qualifications of any other 
sort of pharmacist, because these are the only duties iu a drug store that call for legally con- 
trolled competency. 


Data CONCERNING ASSISTANT PHARMACISTS IN THE VARIOUS STATES SUPPLIED IN JUNE 1926 By BoaRD SEcRE- 


TARIES. 
Grade ~——Qualifications——— Is ratio 
be- College increasing, Does secty. 
came Store High train- Isexamn. No. asst. No. reg. decreasing, favor or 
effec- exper., school, ing, same asfor phar.in phar. in or staying oppose ast. 
tive. years. years. years. Age. reg. phar.? State. State. same? pharmacists? 
Alabama....... 1887 2 2 0 18 Different 506 2,935 Decreasing Oppose 
Arizona... -- 1903 2 0 0 18 Same, 50% 24 171 Same Favor 
California . 1891 3 0 0 18 Same, 65% 800 8 7,500 Same 
Colorado... 1887 3 0 0 18 Different 86 1,403 Decreasing Favor 
Connecticut. 1911 3 0 0 18 Different 465 1,550 Same Favor 
laware... 1883 2 1 0 18 Same, 50% 43 267 Same Favor 
Idaho. 1905 3 2 0 18 Different 2 659 Same Favor 
Illinois . adit 3 0 0 18 Different 785 ,060 Same Favor 
Indiana . 1899 1 + 0 18 Different 400 3,700 Same Oppose 
Kansas 1885 2 4 0 21 Different 74 2,178 Decreasing ? 
Kentucky . 1910 2 2 0 18 Different 185 1,725 Same Favor 
Louisiana. . 1902 2 1 0 18 Same, 60% 600 1,812 Decreasing Favor 
Maine ~. servo 2 2 0 18 Same, 50% 84 1,504 Decreasing Favor 
Maryland...... 1902 2 2 1 18 Different ? ? Decreasing Oppose 
Massachusetts... 1908 3 0 0 19 Different 2,300* 7,450* Decreasing Favor 
Michigan....... 2 3 0 18 Different 3,585* 4,700* Increasing Oppose 
Minnesota. ..... 2 0 0 18 Different 350 2,000 me Oppose 
Mississippi. . 2 0 0 19 me, 65% ? ? Decreasing Oppose 
Missouri... . 2 4 0 18 Different 600* 5,540* Same Favor 
Montana.. 2 0 0 18 Same, 60% 1 679 Same Oppose 
Nevada........ 1 4 4 0 20 me: 62% ? ? Same Favor 
New Hampshire 196 2 18 «78 pose 
New Jersey . 1896 3 4 1 18 Different 350 4,000 Same Favor 
North —-- 1922 2 2 0 18 Same, 60% 6 1,085 Increasing Undecided 
North Dakota.. 1887 2 0 0 18 Different 80* es asing Favor 
“eee 1884 1 4 1 18 Different 588 4,756 Same Oppose 
1891 3 4 0 18 Different 50 Favor 
Pennsylvania .. 1887 2 2 0 18 Different 600* 6,000* Same _....... 
Rhode Island 1870 3 0 0 18 Same, 75% 430 466 Increasing Favor 
South Carolina... 1919 3 0 0 18 Same, 60% Z 800 Same Immaterial 
South Dakota... 1889 0 0 0 18 Different 56 865 Decreasing Oppose 
Tennessee... ... 1893 2 4 0 18 Same, 60% 454 1,747 Decreasing Oppose 
‘exas . 1907 2 4 0 18 Same, 60% 10 7,552 Decreasing pose 
_ eae 1892 3 0 0 ..t Different 12 1,114 Decreasing ...... 
Vermont....... 1895 3 0 0 19 Same, 50% 139 428 Increasing Favor 
2 2 0 18 Different 108 1,319 Same Oppose 
West — oo 1007 2 4 1 18 Different 123f 1,390 Same Favor 
Wisconsin . 1882 2 2 0 18 Different 552 = 2,301 Same Favor 


* These figures are "approximated. Exact number is unobtainable. 

+ Most of these assistants are now fully registered. 

t No definite age required. 

Alabama abolishes the grade January 1, 1927; New York does January 1, 1928 

The following States do not register assistants: —Arkansas, Dist. Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington and Wyoming. 


| 
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Twenty-six States have enacted laws making college graduation, long experience, and the 
passage of a hard examination prerequisites to registration as a pharmacist. These strict re- 
quirements are based on the theory that the practice of pharmacy is a work of such character 
as to demand a high degree of skill for its performance. It becomes pertinent to inquire at this 
point: ‘‘What are the duties that call for such tested skill?’’ The answer must, of course, be 
filling prescriptions and selling poisons. So far, so good. But—in twenty-one of the twenty-six 
States having prerequisite legislation there is an anomaly in the law, a rider, a joker—call it what 
you will—that goes on to say that a person with no college training,’ with but two years’ experi- 
ence, and in age three years younger, may do the dangerous parts of a pharmacist’s work pro- 
vided a pharmacist is in charge of the store. Said pharmacist need not supervise the work, and 
during meal hours, ‘‘nights off,” or brief vacations need not be within miles of the prescription 
counter, but he must manage the business if the law is to be satisfied. 

An analogy to this sort of absurdity would be found if an assistant doctor with one-third 
the training of a graduate M.D. were allowed to practice medicine or perform operations in a 
hospital that was presided over by a regularly licensed physician. It is inconceivable, however, 
that registered doctors or the Board of Medical Examiners would tolerate such a condition, much 
less help to bring it about, as was the case in pharmacy. The public trusts the doctor’s license— 
has respect for it—it also trusts any sort of pharmaceutical license when purchasing drugs. Doc- 
tors protect theirs by holding its standards high. Are we under no obligation to act similarly? 

In the light of the foregoing facts and arguments, and particularly in view of the action 
of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy last year, it is here recommended that the 
Section on Education and Legislation of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION go on record 
as opposing the principle of sub-standard registration, and that it use its influence along with the 
Boards in bringing about the “ultimate discontinuance’ of the grade of assistant pharmacist. 

On motion duly seconded it was voted to receive the address. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Frank H. Freericks said that the address of the Chairman must impress everyone, and 
the conclusions at which he arrives, his recommendations, he was inclined to believe, have met 
and will meet with general favor, however, there is something to be said for the assistant phar- 
macist—it is not a one-sided question—and in the address made by the Chairman (unless he had 
failed to hear) nothing is said about the desirability of having two classes of qualified men. He 
said that one of the greatest difficulties in pharmacy is brought about by the fact that the moment 
a young man becomes a Registered Pharmacist he has a desire to own a pharmacy, and this creates 
too many pharmacies, or what appear to be pharmacies. 

In his opinion that has not been given the thought that it deserves. The qualifications 
of the man who compounds prescriptions should be the same as the qualifications of the man who 
owns the store, or nearly so, but there is reason in making some sort of a distinction and for pro- 
viding for two classes—those of one should be permitted to own, supervise and control pharmacies, 
and those of the other may be engaged in them and do all the work that the owner may do— 
that, it seems to him is a very important feature that should not be lost sight of. 

He thought the difficulty in connection with the Assistant Pharmacist, and the trouble 
caused thereby, has been and is in the fact that his qualifications are not properly provided for; 
if that were done, there is as rightful a place for the Assistant Pharmacist now as there was forty 
or fifty years ago, when he was deemed absolutely essential. He believed that there is need for 
the Assistant Pharmacist if he has the qualifications of the Pharmacist, or nearly the qualifications, 
based primarily upon length of service which will enable the owners of pharmacies to employ 
Assistant Pharmacists, and this will lessen the number of pharmacies. 

W. Bruce Philip said that in the United States there are about 149,000 licensed assistant 
physicians—trained nurses. Practical contact with trained nurses had shown him that they are 
assistant physicians just as our assistant pharmacists are pharmacists. They take care of the 
physician’s office in his absence. They do minor surgery, dress wounds and do many things that 
require immediate attention. He had no criticism for the nurse who honestly and conscientiously 
does her work, without interfering with or replacing the physician. In the dental schools, stu- 
dents in dentistry do considerable dental work under the supervision of members of the faculties. 


1 Except in Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio and West Virginia, where one year is required, 
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He commended the Chairman’s excellent paper, in which he showed that pharmacy is progressing, 
prompted by high ideals. He did not take exception to the statement that the pharmacist, 
as an Assistant, has many faults and that the grade should eventually be abolished. He called 
attention to these facts and said that the law places honor and responsibility on professional 
pharmacy. In California the Assistant Pharmacist is not supposed to be in charge of a drug 
store, except during the temporary absence of the Licentiate in pharmacy; that means, if any 
problem comes up that he is not master of, it is expected of him to wait until the Licentiate re- 
turns or communicate with the Licentiate in pharmacy. He admitted that these instructions 
are lost sight of in many instances, and the Assistant takes charge of the store while the Licentiate 
goes hunting or on his vacation, nevertheless the law respects the Licensed Pharmacist; it at least 
evidences, whether the provision is lived up to or not, that pharmacy is an honorable profession 
and the Assistant, in an emergency, would wait or would communicate with the Licentiate in 
pharmacy. He said pharmacy should always progress, and, in his opinion, the recommendation 
of the Chairman is worth while and aims for a high ideal for pharmacy. 

D. B. R. Johnson said that the Oklahoma law provides for the Assistant Pharmacist. 
Our duty is service to the public, not because of being in business as pharmacists—not because 
of being teachers—but because pharmacists give service to the public. He agreed that it is time 
to do away with registration of Assistant Pharmacist. 

R. L. Swain said that in the address of the Chairman reference is made, somewhat in 
detail, to a report made to the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. The figures, rec- 
ommendation and conclusions contained in that report were obtained from correspondence with 
every State Board of Pharmacy in the United States. The State Boards of Pharmacy having to 
do with enforcement of the State pharmacy laws, its members learn of the conditions that obtain 
and the opportunity to view the actual workings at close range. It was the almost unanimous 
conclusion of the members that the Assistant Pharmacist registration had resulted, in a great 
many cases, in a practical nullification of the Pharmacy Act. Almost without exception the law 
uses the phrase, ‘‘temporary absence;’’ he had not found a legal mind proficient enough to define 
the phrase. There is one State in the country which defines it; that is, the Deputy Food and 
Drug Commissioner is empowered to enforce the Act. The question has never come up and has 
not called for any action on his part. During the last four years he had occasion to be thoroughly 
convinced that the registration of Assistant Pharmacist constitutes a menace and necessitates 
an apology for the standards made for professional pharmacy. 

He hoped that the recommendations made by Chairman Beard, and which evidence 
carefully thought-out and serious study, will be adopted by this Section and that, eventually, 
pharmacy will be placed on the professional plane which it is entitled to occupy; this can never be 
done while the standards are inconsistent. 

W. Bruce Philip moved the preparation of a resolution approving the abolishing of the 
registration of Assistant Pharmacist—this resolution to be approved by this Section and pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates. 

William C. Anderson thought that perhaps a resolution would not be necessary. The 
recommendation as adopted can be carried to the House of Delegates for action. A formal 
resolution is not necessary. Speaking further on the subject he said that there is no defense for 
the continuation of any grade or license in any State except as fully Licensed Pharmacist. Condi- 
tions might obtain to make it necessary. In New York there had been three degrees—the Li- 
censed Pharmacist, Licensed Druggist and Licensed Junior Pharmacist, all having certain privi- 
leges—these are always being abused unless there are inspectors. The degree of Licensed Junior 
Pharmacist went out of existence on January Ist, that of Licensed Druggist, which is practically 
the same as Assistant in most States, will be discontinued January 1, 1928, and there will be only 
one license, that of Licensed Pharmacist. Legally, there will be no unlicensed person in charge. 

Jacob Diner said the wording of the proposed law is that the absence of a Licensed Phar- 
macist from the store is a prima facie evidence of violation of the law. It is somewhat different 
from requiring a Licensed Pharmacist to be in charge, but who may be out of the store for one 
reason or another. Under this new law the very fact that a licensed man is not in charge, whether 
a sale is made or not, constitutes a violation of the law. In his opinion, that provides the only 
safe way to secure protection for the public. 

C. T. P. Fennel said he had been in business since 1874 and had experienced the advances 
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which have taken place in pharmacy and also the disadvantages of the various laws. He did not 
approve of passing the responsibility for action to some other Section. ‘This is the Section that 
ought to standardize education and legislation; consequently, he hoped that the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman would be adopted without a dissenting vote. The motion made by William 
C. Anderson was adopted. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
BY H. M. FASER. 


Early in March your Secretary mailed out several hundred circular letters requesting the 
members to contribute papers to our Section. 

Those who have had experience in this work, I am sure, will agree that it is not an easy 
matter to get our members to take the interest they should and write papers. However, I am 
happy to report that we will have some splendid papers presented before our Section. 

Owing to the fact that the Pharmacy Schools are now on the three-year minimum basis, 
I sent out the following questionnaire to all of the schools and Boards: 

1. Since the Schools of Pharmacy are now on the three-year basis and much of the work 
consists of practical laboratory instruction, do you think experience in the drug store should be 
required in addition to graduation as a pre-requisite to Board examination? 

2. If your answer is yes, please state how much experience. 

3. Should the experience be before or after graduation? 

To the above I received 32 answers from Board Secretaries and 40 answers from College 


Deans. 
The replies were as follows: 
Boarps, ScHOOLS. 

Experience after graduation............. 1 Experience after graduation............. 3 
Experience before graduation. . ..... 17 Experience before graduation............ 6 


Experience before or after Gumatesiel.. 10 Experience before or after (immaterial).. 14 


From the total replies received, we have 21 who would not require any experience in addi- 
tion to graduation and we have 51 who would require experience. Of the 51 who would require 
experience, 31 state that one year is sufficient, eighteen would demand two years, one, three years 
and one, five years. Four would have the experience after graduation and twenty-three before 
graduation, while twenty-four state it is immaterial whether the experience be before or after 
graduation. 

I regret that all to whom questionnaires were sent did not reply, but think the above is of 
some interest and gives us a fairly good record of how our profession feels about this matter of 
experience. 

The report was received, on motion duly seconded and a vote. 


PAPERS.! 

The following papers were read or presented in abstract or read by title. The abstracts 
of discussions will accompany the papers when printed: 

“The Quarterly System for Colleges of Pharmacy” (read by title), by A. R. Bliss, Jr. 

“Shall the Mass Production of Pharmacists Be Continued?” (presented in abstract and 
discussed), by Robert P. Fischelis. 

“Higher Standards Justified’ (read by title because of author’s absence), by Frederick 
J. Wulling. 

“Changes in College Curriculum and Legislation” (read by title), by H. C. Christensen. 

“The Quota of Pharmacology and Therapeutics in the Medical Curriculum” (presented 
in abstract and discussed—resulted in adoption of a resolution), by R. T. Lakey. 


1 Abstracts of discussions will accompany papers when published, hence, omitted here. 
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A Comparison of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National As- 
-Sociations of Closely Related Professions” (read by author and discussed), by H. J. Goeckel. 
“Pharmacy Plus” (read by author and discussed), by Wortley F. Rudd. 


SECOND SESSION. 


‘The second session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called to order by 
Chairman J. G. Beard at 2:00 p.m., Friday, September 17th. 

The reading of papers was proceeded with as follows: 

“Recognition of Pharmacy School Credits in Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Graduate 
Schools” (read by title, because of author’s absence), by A. R. Bliss. 

“Student Health Service at Purdue University” (read, no discussion), by Margaret §S. 
Klemme. 

“In 1825” (read by title), by Otto Raubenheimer. 

“‘An Interesting Case,” by Lyman F. Kebler. 

“The Present Status of the Various Systems of Weight in English Pharmacy,” by William 
J. Husa. 

“Research Laboratories for AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION”’ (read by Robert 
J. Ruth), by Edward Swallow. 

“A Bill to Regulate Charges for Prescription Compounding by Druggists,” by Fred W. 
Connolly—it follows: 


A BILL TO REGULATE CHARGES FOR PRESCRIPTION COMPOUNDING BY 
DRUGGISTS. 


Section 1.—Physicians’ prescriptions shall contain every ingredient prescribed of standard 
pharmacopeeial purity and strength, and of the exact amount, and a minimum charge of one 
dollar will be made by the druggist for such compounding. This law shall not apply to work 
of charity or benevolence. 

Section 2.—It shall be illegal for any person to compound or dispense medicine unless the 
person is a registered pharmacist, an assistant registered pharmacist, or an apprentice under 
the direction of one of the above, except that a physician may administer medicine in an emer- 
gency or at the bedside under the same conditions as apply to the handling of narcotics by physi- 
cians; and in towns where there is no registered pharmacist. 

The law shall become operative upon its passage. 

A motion to receive same was passed. 


ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


The following were elected officers for the ensuing year and duly installed: 
Chairman, H. M. Faser, Mississippi. 

Vice-Chairman, H. C. Christensen, Illinois. 

Secretary, M. N. Ford, Ohio. 

Delegate to the House of Delegates, A. L. I. Winne, Virginia. 

Alternate Delegate, William J. Husa, Florida. 

The Section on Education and Legislation was then adjourned. 


SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING. 


Owing to the absence of Chairman H. C. Newton and the death of First Vice-Chairman 
L. R. Wagener, Second Vice-Chairman Adley B. Nichols convened the first session of the Section 
on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing at 9:30 a.m., September 16th. Charles Netz was asked 
to act as Secretary owing to the absence of Secretary Gustav Bachman. The first order of 
business was the reading of the Chairman’s address; it follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 
BY HOWARD C. NEWTON. 


Introduction.—To this first meeting of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
of the Seventy-fourth Annual Convention of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
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we have the honor and pleasure of welcoming you. We cannot but be inspired by our surround- 
ings amid the pharmaceutical traditions of Philadelphia and, even without the added inspiration 
of the great Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, we feel that our present conference should result in 
lasting benefit to those who are so fortunate as to participate. It has been a little more than 
a year since we met for the discussion of those subjects which properly come before this 
Section and which mean so much to every real pharmacist. The past year has been one of great 
significance to us in our work. Only once in a decade do we have the publication of the new 
revisions of the U. S. Pharmacopceia and the National Formulary. The tenth and the fifth re- 
visions, respectively, of these great works have become official since our last meeting. Later, 
on our program, we shall hear comprehensive reports upon these books by men who have been 
most active in their revision. 
THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

It seems to us that, in our routine pharmaceutical activities, we do not realize the tre- 
mendous value of the U. S. P. and the National Formulary to the practicing pharmacist. When 
a new revision appears we are inclined to be content with a somewhat superficial survey of the 
changes that have been made and a mental resolution to discover the reasons for these at some 
future date. Especially is this true with respect to the National Formulary. There are hun- 
dreds of stores throughout the country that do not have a recent revision of the National Formu- 
lary and hundreds more whose operators do not know what is within its covers. Time and again 
have we been called upon by pharmacists for information that is readily available to them in 
this volume. And we have found that this condition is not a local proposition but exists in many 
places. We are convinced that the National Formulary is one of the few really great books 
prepared especially for the use of the practicing pharmacist. Sometimes we hear the criticism 
that the physicians do not prescribe the preparations in it, but it is our experience that when such 
a condition prevails it was brought about by a lack of knowledge on the part of the pharmacist. 
If the physician is shown that he can unfailingly obtain uniformly well-made official prepara- 
tions from his pharmacist, he will prescribe these in preference to those of a proprietary nature. 
We, as pharmacists, should not expect the prescribing physician to keep us informed regarding 
medicines. Rather, it is a part of our service as pharmacists to inform the physician of desirable 
preparations such as are included in the National Formulary. We must bear in mind that the 
physician while in medical school devoted a comparatively small amount of time to the study of 
the preparing and prescribing of medicines and we are in a position to assist him in this phase 
of his work. We would urge every pharmacist to take his copy of the fifth revision of the Na- 
tional Formulary and actually study it until he becomes familiar with the details of its 
contents. 

As we travel, we often see displayed on more or less conspicuous signs on drug stores, the 
hackneyed expression, ‘‘Prescriptions a Specialty.” If we take the trouble to investigate we 
shall frequently discover that those within these stores did not realize that this particular sign 
was displayed, and that it was merely put there by a signmaker in connection with some adver- 
tising contract with a proprietary medicine company or other concern. Furthermore, it is evi- 
dent in many cases that the store in question does not specialize in prescriptions and actually 
has considerable difficulty in compounding them in any manner. This, together with many other 
points of information relative to the subject, has brought us to the conclusion that there is still 
an opportunity for many stores really to specialize in prescriptions and yet not sacrifice any 
considerable part of the time that one feels must be devoted to merchandising. By such special- 
izing we mean the paying of strict attention to the details of our dispensing of the prescription. 
First, of course, we must assume the necessary education and training as the basis for the de- 
velopment of a fine type of service which distinguishes the prescription from the ordinary order 
or sale. The employment of exceptional neatness, unusual accuracy, and extraordinary care 
in the selection of the dispensing container are fundamental in the development of a “‘specializing 
atmosphere.’”’ There are a hundred and one ways of making the patient feel that his prescrip- 
tion is given more consideration than any other order that he may present. In actual practice, 
we have observed a pharmacist of decidedly mediocre ability build up a remarkably fine pre- 
scription practice by this type of specializing in the details of his prescription service. Wouldn’t 
it be wise for more of us to give additional attention to the finer points in the dispensing of our 


prescriptions? 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN PHARMACY. 


For some time we have personally endeavored to obtain a good conception of the value of 
‘what may be called an apprenticeship in pharmacy. We have gained much from conversation 
with successful men in other fields of endeavor, such as banking, law and engineering, as well 
as in pharmacy. We believe that those who are enjoying their success the most are the ones 
who are taking an active interest in one or more of their younger employees. While these young 
men do not consider themselves as apprentices, yet, in receiving the advice and counsel of the 
“boss” as they call him, they are enjoying a benefit which the apprentice once shared. On 
our program we have a paper on the subject of apprenticeship by one who has sgudied it in all 
its phases so we should not speak at length upon it at this time. However, don’t you think that 
we as experienced men in pharmacy and as proprietors should take an active interest in developing 
one or more young pharmacists by giving them full benefit of our pharmaceutical experience? 


ORGANIZATION OF THIS SECTION. 


In the work of our Section this year, we have been handicapped by the fact that all the 
officers of the Section were new in their particular positions and it required much time and corre- 
spondence to find out just what had been done by our predecessors as well as what should be done 
by us. We are indebted to Editor Eberle and Secretary Kelly for their generous assistance and 
to our Secretary, Prof. Gustav Bachman, for his efficient coéperation in preparing this program. 
We would suggest that it would be wise for this Section to follow the example of the Scientific 
Section in making its organization more efficient and more nearly permanent by having a term of 
office of more than one year for the Secretary of the Section. The retail pharmacists properly 
look to this Section for inspiration and active help in their everyday dispensing problems and with 
such a permanent organization we could more nearly fulfill our obligation to them. 


LEONARD RANSOM WAGENER. 


One of the very sad events of the past year is the loss of our dear co-worker, Leonard 
Ransom Wagener, First Vice-Chairman of this Section. Professor Wagener was a talented and 
active member of our Association and his sudden passing came as a shock to all of us who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. In him this Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing has 
lost a most able and willing worker. 

In closing we wish to thank those who have contributed to our program and to urge all 
those present to enter into the discussions of the papers as presented in order that this confer- 
ence may be worthy of its historic environment. 

Motion was made that the address be received and take the usual course.—Carried. 


THE A. PH. A. RECIPE BOOK. 


The report of the Editor of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Recipe Book was 
called for. Editor Griffith referred to the title chosen for the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASso- 
CIATION Recipe Book. He stated that the publication of a Recipe Book was suggested many 
years ago and referred to past workers on the book, namely, Prof. Otto Raubenheimer and the 
present Chairman, J. Leon Lascoff. 

He stated that it was necessary for the Editor to select from the larger number of formulas 
those which would make the book comprehensive and at the same time avoid the inclusion of 
unnecessary formulas and duplications. He considered that the included formulas were quite 
representative and these had now been assembled in a number of departments. In the first Sec- 
tion there are about 700 formulas culled from various sources, notably foreign pharmacopceias and 
standard books of formulas. For the division of hospital formulas, the formularies of hospitals 
in various cities were drawn upon and used by permission. ‘These have been classified and 
selected in order to be most serviceable. There is a division on cosmetics; these will not in every 
instance suit the individual user of the book; however, the formulas will serve as a guide. 

A revision of the Recipe Book will doubtless prove to be a better book to the extent of 
being founded on this first edition and will benefit through the experiences of the users. He 
hoped to see the book in the greater number of retail drug stores, pharmacies, hospitals and 
laboratories. Most of the formulas have been tried out from the pharmaceutical standpoint. 
The book has a department of household formulas, of flavoring extracts, etc. 
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The Committee on Scope has been careful with the titles, avoiding as far as possible those 
having therapeutic indication, except in the formulas that have been taken from hospital formu- 
laries and for which permission was obtained from the hospitals to use these titles. 

Chairman Nichols asked for discussion on the Recipe Book. Chairman Lascoff stated 
that he had prepared a paper which would be read before the Section on Commercial Interests 
and this will be printed in the JoURNAL in a succeeding issue. The paper which would be read 
before the Section on Commercial Interests contained that which he would say relative to the 
Recipe Book and answer the purpose of remarks that he might otherwise make. 

P. Henry Utech paid a tribute to those who had made the production of the Recipe 
Book possible and moved a vote of thanks to Chairman J. Leon Lascoff and Editor Ivor Griffith. 

Jacob Diner heartily approved the motion and stated that the use of the book would 
evidence its value. Every pharmacist finds the need of formulas and those in this book having 
been tried out will have a value above those that have been compiled without this care. 

F. E. Stewart said that pharmacists generally will welcome the publication of the book 
as it will aid them by supplying them with useful formulas. 

Editor Griffith stated that the Committee on Scope had endeavored as far as possible to 
select from the larger number those formulas that had real value and he took advantage of the 
opportunity to mention an additional department—the chapter on photograph formulas. 

William Gray asked how the solutions for the clinical laboratory had been classified. 
Editor Griffith stated that these were in a separate division and the cross index included them. 


PAPERS. 

The following papers were read and discussed. The abstracts of the discussions will be 
printed with the papers when published: 

“Some Interesting Facts about Mercurochrome,”’ by Fitzgerald Dunning. 

“Flavoring Qualities of Vanilla Tinctures,” by H. M. Taylor and R. A. Konnerth. 

“The Evolution of the Tablet Machine,’’ by Edward Kremers and R. A. Konnerth. 

“Production: Manufacturers’ Part in Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing,” by Josiah 
C. Peacock. 

“Is an Apprenticeship in Pharmacy Worth While?” by Daniel O. Wolff. 

“Solid Petroxolin as a Base for Peru Balsam Ointments,”’ by J. L. Bredahl. 

“A Note on the Stability of Solution of Arsenous and Mercuric Iodides,”” by Wilmer H. 
Schulze. 
Acting Chairman Nichols referred to the address of Chairman Newton in which reference 
was made to the By-Laws adopted at the Buffalo meeting. As this had reference to printing the 
time of the services of the Secretary he thought some action should be taken at this time so 
that the Committee on Nominations might know how to act. 

P. Henry Utech moved that the Section operate as in the past, namely, that the Secretary 
be elected for not more than two years. 

W. L. Scoville stated that if the Section had some one in mind who was especially fitted 
for the work of the Secretary it would be well to elect some one for a longer period, but the same 
thing might be accomplished by simply reélecting the same person each year for the office. 

Leon N. Monell thought that it would be advisable for the Secretary to serve for a longer 


period. 

P. Henry Utech moved that the officers, with the exception of the Secretary, should not 
hold office for more than two consecutive years. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
Chairman Nichols then appointed the following Committee on Nominations: J. C. Peacock, 
W. L. Scoville, Clyde M. Snow. 

Chairman Nichols now asked that the discussion of Mr. Schulze’s paper be taken up. 

I. A. Becker asked relative to the glasses used as containers. The author replied that 
these were dark brown. Mr. Becker thought an investigation should be made of the effect of 
light on the solution due to the color and kind of glasses used. 

Mr. Dunning thought that the suggestion by Mr. Becker was a good one and that it 
might be well to appoint a Committee to study the question, with codéperation from the glass 
manufacturers. The motion was seconded by F. E. Stewart. 

Mr. Monell thought that the subject should be referred to the Committee on Research. 
Mr. Becker thought the suggestion a good one but called attention to the fact that it was quite 
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an undertaking. Mr. Dunning called attention to a paper that had been presented in the Scientific 
Section by Dr. Krantz in which the question of the effect of rays of light on digitalis was con- 
sidered. He was certain that Dr. Macht would be glad to coéperate with a Committee appointed 
for the purpose of investigation. 

It was duly moved and seconded that a Committee be appointed. Mr. Becker stated that 
this was a large subject and asked whether the problem could not be referred to the Research 
Committee. 

The Chairman asked whether Dr. Macht could not work with the Committee. W. L. 
Scoville asked whether pharmacy was not a science and if so whether this Section was not in 
position to take up the problem; and secondly, he wanted to know whether the investigation 
which was deemed advisable could not be made possible. He hoped that Mr. Dunning’s motion 
would pass and that the Committee would be appointed by the Section on Practical Pharmacy 


and Dispensing. 
Mr. Monell was not opposed to the motion but in his opinion the problem could be studied 


generally. 
F. E. Stewart stated that he had seconded the motion and he knew of no reason why 
the Committee appointed could not work with the Research Committee, if they decided to do so. 

Mr. Dunning thought that the Committee should secure information from every avail- 
able source. P. Henry Utech agreed with the previous speakers. Mr. Becker did not oppose 
the appointment of the Committee but he realized that the subject involved considerable in- 
vestigation and would mean work during several years. 

Mr. Dunning thought Mr. Becker should be a member of the Committee; that all the 
members appointed should be interested in the subject so that results would be obtained. He 
would be very glad indeed to coéperate and was certain that the coéperation of Dr. Macht could 
be had, and Dr. Arny could probably suggest sources of information which would be helpful for 
the Committee. 

The motion to appoint a Committee was duly carried. 

Charles J. Clayton thought that the program should indicate the activities of the authors 
of papers. Mr. Dunning thought that the general program should indicate on what page the 
program of the Section is printed. A motion carried to call this to the attention of the Asso- 


CIATION. 
The first session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Seetion on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was called to order 
by Chairman Nichols, Friday, September 17th, at 1:30 p.m. 


PAPERS. 


The first paper of the afternoon session was entitled ‘‘Some Notes on the Quality of Phar- 
maceutical Preparations,’’ by R. L. Swain. Asaresult of the discussion of this paper a resolution 
was prepared which was finally referred to the Council for consideration. 

A paper was read by F. E. Stewart on “The New Pharmacy.” 

On account of the absence of the author the paper by C. H. Stocking on ‘‘Fortifying the 
Prescription Counter” was read by title. 

As a result of the reading of a paper by W. Wilson McNeary entitled “A Suggestion That 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Secure Membership in the American Conference 
on Hospital Service,’’ a resolution was adopted asking the House of Delegates to arrange an 
early affiliation of the A. Pu. A. with the American Conference on Hospital Service. This resolt 
tion was afterward referred to the Council by the AssocraTIon. 

A paper was read by W. Wilson McNeary on “Flax Wax.” 

Chairman Nichols asked that his paper on a Prescription Clinic be passed over for the 
time and called for the reading of a paper on ‘‘Pharmacy as Is, as Was, and as It Should Be,” 
by S. W. Leidig, which was read by Miss Reeves. 

A paper on “Incompatibilities in Prescriptions Containing Epinephrine” was read by title 
owing to the absence of the author, Marvin J. Andrews. 

S. L. Hilton presented a paper on ‘‘Ampuls and Ampul Filling.” 
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A paper was presented on “‘A Study of the Stability of Physostigmine Solutions,” by 
John C. Krantz, Jr., and Frank Slama. 


OFFICERS. 


A report of the Committee on Nominations was presented as follows: For Chair- 
man, Adley B. Nichols, of Pennsylvania; First Vice-Chairman, Fitzgerald Dunning, of Maryland; 
Second Vice-Chairman, Ralph E. Terry, of California; Secretary, Charles D. Netz, of Minnesota; 
Delegate to the House of Delegates, Clyde M. Snow, of Illinois. The report of the Committee was 
accepted and the officers elected and thereafter duly installed. 


JOINT SESSION SCIENTIFIC SECTION AND SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHAR- 
MACY AND DISPENSING. - 


The usual annual general session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
was held with the Scientific Section on Friday, September 18th, at 11:00 a.m. The program of this 
session is given in the minutes of the Scientific Section, which see. 

After the installation of the officers of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 


the Section was adjourned. 
SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order by Chairman 
Ambrose Hunsberger on Wednesday, September 15th, at 9:30 a.m. He requested that his address 
as Chairman of the Section be-held until the next session. 

Secretary Bernard M. Keene stated that he had no report to make; he had received a 
letter from John Culley of Ogden, Utah, in which he stated that on account of an accident he 
was prevented from attending the meeting in Philadelphia, and that he would, if possible, send 
his paper on ‘“‘Calculating the Retail Price of Drugs, Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals.”’ It was 
regretted that Mr. Culley could not be present to present his paper. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

Chairman Hunsberger appointed P. Henry Utech, J. G. Beard and Leonard Seltzer mem- 
bers of the Committee on Nominations. 

Chairman Hunsberger stated that Mr. Seltzer had prepared two papers and asked him 
to present the one on ““Making Our Own Efforts the Basis of Our Destinies.”” Following this, 
a paper by Robert P. Fischelis on ‘‘Is the Pendulum Ready to Swing Back?”’ was called for, which 
as he stated bears a close relationship to the paper by Mr. Seltzer. There was a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the paper and an abstract will accompany the paper when published. 

The next paper was presented by Leonard A. Seltzer on a “Procedure in Prescription Pric- 
ing.”” This paper also was discussed at length and an abstract of the discussion will accompany 
the paper. 

J. G. Beard asked that his paper on the “Application of Salesmanship to Proprietary Reme- 
dies’”’ be deferred until the next annual meeting. 

A paper on “Professionalizing Commercialism” was read by Robert J. Ruth. 

After the reading of the following papers the first session of the Section on Commercial 
Interests was adjourned. ‘Our Problems,” by Samuel S. Dworkin, and ‘“‘A Merchandisable Acido- 


philus Culture,” by Josiah C. Peacock. @ 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order by Chairman 


Hunsberger on Friday, September 17th, at 9:00 o'clock. 
The first order of business was the reading of the Chairman’s address, it follows: 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


BY AMBROSE HUNSBERGER. 

Considered casually, one year would seem to be an interval of time which ought to permit 

a thorough and comprehensive analysis of the problems which relate to the commercial phases 
of the practice of pharmacy as they manifest themselves from day to day. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of your Chairman’s experience during the past year, however, 
that particular interval of time was found to be totally inadequate for the purpose referred to, 
not so much on account of any lack of ambition to complete our average task during the period 
usually allotted thereto, but rather because of the limitations which circumscribe the capacity 
of every human being to do just so much and no more. This limitation of our capacities for work 
is an inexorable, yet beneficent, law of nature which, in its personal application, is the reason for 
the brevity of this address. 

Perhaps it is just as well, since the program of papers to be presented before this section 
at this meeting is rich with splendid material which reflects the thoughts and experiences of able 
and conscientious members from many sections of the country, and should therefore represent 
a composite view and treatment of the various problems that plague the pharmacist and also 
serve as an index to the progress which has been made during the year toward bettering the 
material conditions which are vital to the continued and successful conduct of pharmaceutical 

ce. 

As will be noted by a reference to the program the subjects treated by the authors of the 
papers cover such problems as are involved in determining a rational system for fixing adequate 
compensation for the professional service rendered by the pharmacist, as well as the equally intri- 
cate question as to how the retail selling price of drugs, chemicals and pharmaceuticals should 
be calculated. 

Other papers treat matters of outstanding commercial interest and include an analysis 
of the trend away from intensive merchandising and a corresponding rebirth of interest in the 
professional side of pharmacy; an interesting presentation of the obligation of the pharmacist 
to the public in connection with the distribution of proprietary medicines; a consideration of the 
very vital problem of the inadequate discounts which are allowed to retailers by certain pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers; an interesting presentation of the professional obligations of the pharma- 
cist; a study of the wisdom of accepting free goods as a reward for over-buying; a plea in behalf 
of U. S. P. and N. F. preparations as worthwhile therapeutic agents; a research into advertising 
methods; a review of the advantages accruing to the retail pharmacist through the publication 
of the Recipe Book; and other topics which cover many of the commercial phases of the practice 
of pharmacy adequately and well. 

Other questions of paramount interest which might have afforded interesting texts in the 
preparation of an address by your Chairman are receiving the attention of the pharmaceutical 
organizations of the country which leaves him free of any feeling that, on the whole, any of the 
problems of pharmacy are being neglected, or that the Section on Commercial Interests has func- 
tioned any less adequately during the past year than has been its custom. Its record of achieve- 
ment lies in the program to be submitted, and in the further constructive action that may follow 
the presentation and discussion of the topics contained in the various contributions. 

With expressions of keen appreciation of the honor conferred and the courtesy extended 
in selecting him for Chairman of this Section, and with sincere acknowledgment of his obligation 
to the members who have so whole-heartedly contributed to the success of the program, your 
Chairman submits this brief greeting. 


PAPERS. 


The following papers were read: “The Cost of Free Goods,”’ by W. Bruce Philip, and ‘What 
Does It Profit Y@u?” by P. Henry Utech. 

Following the discussion of the paper by Mr. Utech it was voted to appoint a committee 
of three who should study the inadequate discounts and arrange conferences with manufacturing 
pharmaceutical firms and report to this Section next year. 

The next paper on the program was entitled ‘Exercising Our Prerogatives,’’ by Samuel 
L. Hilton; this was discussed at length. 

Chairman J. Leon Lascoff presented a paper on “The Value of the Recipe Book to the Retail 
Pharmacist,’ which largely constitutes a report thereon and outlines its departments and pre- 
sents in detail the value of the book. 

Samuel Wanamaker presented a paper on ‘‘A Research in Advertising.” This was followed 
by a paper on ‘“‘What Druggists Ask an Editor,” by Walter M. Chase. 

John H. Webster read a paper on ‘“‘Popularizing Official Preparations,” which resulted in 
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a resolution protesting against preparations under U. S. P. and N. F. titles, but of a different 
strength, even though the label states a variation from the standard. 


OFFICERS. 


The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: For Chairman, Bernard M. Keene, 
of Indiana; Vice-Chairman, Benjamin Bialk, of Michigan; Secretary, C. Leonard O’Connell, of 
Pennsylvania; Delegate to the House of Delegates, Ambrose Hunsberger, of Pennsylvania; Alternate 
Delegate, W. F. Gidley, of Texas. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was accepted and the nominees elected and 
installed. 

The Section on Commercial Interests was then adjourned. 


SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY. 


The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was called to order by L. K. Dar- 
baker at 10:00 a.m. Wednesday, September 15th. The first order of business was the reading of 


the Chairman’s address; it follows: 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


BY L. K. DARBAKER. 


We extend cordial greetings to the members of the Historical Section of the AMERICAN 
‘PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, with the hope that all may enjoy this conference and be richly 
benefited thereby. 

It is my purpose to consider Astronomy and Alchemy. 

The Chaldees, Arabians and Egyptians were the parents of astronomical knowledge as 
well as chemical knowledge. Their lives, as those of all nomadic tribes, were spent in the open 
air, roaming over widely extended plains, where the clear atmosphere grants to observers frequent 
opportunities for beholding the whole expanse of heaven bestudded with innumerable hosts of 
stars. ‘Their minds were directed towards the movements of these heavenly bodies, and though 
errors may be detected in almost all their calculations, an astonishing amount of accuracy 
may be found amid these errors. Eclipses of the sun and moon were noticed and many correct 
conclusions were obtained. Laboring in the dark with reference to the general laws which regu- 
lated the starry universe, and noticing with singular accuracy the regularity of planetary move- 
ments and the probable existence of laws governing perturbations, they concluded that an in- 
fluence was exerted by the stars over the destiny of man. Astrology came thus into existence, 
not in full panoply as Minerva from the head of Jove, but instead by slow development it reached 
its full growth and the influence over mankind. The planet which shone at birth was considered 
the guardian of man, even down to the latest period of his existence. Its movements and posi- 
tion in the heavens were supposed to be portentous of good or evil to his future career. And as 
a Roman general consulted the augurs on the eve of battle for advice and with religious devotion 
followed their directions, so his successors in the school of predestination had the awful book of 
the astrologer laid before them, and then surrendered themselves to its pretended prognostications 
for the future. Nativity regulated the aspirations of man and controlled all enterprise, for 
what believer would have dared an enterprise when an unfortunate conjunction of stars had been 
interpreted as unfavorable to its successful termination? The trite maxim, “‘quisque suae 
fortune faber,”” was made to read, “Every man’s destiny is regulated by his natal star.” 


ALCHEMY. 


To the alchemists of olden times, reaching down to a late period in the Christian era, we 
must look for some of the most astonishing discoveries in science. ‘These philosophers, actuated 
by a desire to prove certain predetermined principles, and to obtain certain imaginary substances, 
performed many singular experiments, and discovered much that has been useful to mankind 
since their day. ‘They taught that matter was resolvable into four elements, and that out of these 
it was possible to recreate all things, could the proper proportions be obtained. Each of these 
elements was under the care of a peculiar class of genii, who doled out to the alchemist occa- 
sionally some of its secrets as a response to his most importunate invocations. The gentle and 
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graceful sylphs floated in every breeze that wafted by the theurgist’s cell. Nymphs filled every 
nook from which flowed gushing fountains, the rough and mystic gnomes presided over all who 
delved the earth, guarding its innermost recesses, and the salamanders lived, moved and had 
existence alone in the purity of the flame which was kindled by mystic rites and kept alive by 
magic ceremonies. These genii were the deities to whom the alchemists offered prayers, and car- 
ried away by their own poetic fictions, they endeavored selfishly to keep all the results of their 
investigations to themselves—as the Monk of IlIchester expressed it, ‘‘that they might conceal 
the mysteries of both art and nature from those unworthy of possessing them.”’ In some periods 
and places this secrecy was necessary to avoid persecution for “‘being in league with the evil one.” 
Since human life was too short to prosecute such discoveries to the extent of their wishes, and 
their fortunes were too frail to bear the expense, the alchemists were naturally, aside from pro- 
spective rewards of power and glory, led in pursuit of a substance which should have the singular 
power of prolonging human life beyond the short period of years allotted by divine command; 
and of a stone which should convert baser metals into those of more magic importance to the 
eyes in the dealings of mankind. Investigations of this kind gave the world a knowledge of some 
of the most important carbonate alkalies, minerals and mineral acids, and although their authors 
toiled on in the prosecution of the impossible and lamented the fruitless nature of their task, 
their chimeras resulted in incalculable benefits to us. The toiling alchemist watched with un- 
tiring assiduity the contents of his crucible, and, deluded by the flimsy creations of his own im- 
agination, expended his fortune, time and existence in endeavors to prove his favorite theory. 
His profession was an attractive one, surrounded by the prospect of a long life, unaffected by 
disease, and with wealth incalculable. He sought the realization of his ideas with all the enthus- 
iasm of glowing youth; and even as age crept over his physical system, deadening his sensibilities 
and stagnating the rich fluid which once coursed so gaily through his veins, he still clung with the 
same tenacity to their plausibility, and only with the total extinction of his vital powers resigned 
his position by his furnaces to younger and more sanguine spirits. 

The science was attractive, and drew many from the busy ranks of men to spend their 
lives over the stupefying, death-producing vapors of the laboratory. Gold and long life are 
both attractive features in any age and to any nation, but here they were thought to be offered 
to man in exchange for the mere seeking. The furnace fires glowed with the white heat of cal- 
cination from morning’s dawn until the disk of the sun rose again above the horizon on the morrow; 
the mystic rites of a Geber were performed with all the solemnities their importance demanded; 
the spirits presiding over the dark deeds of alchemy were invoked with fear and trembling, until 
by frequent refusals to appear, the alchemist became so bold as to command their presence. But 
all in vain; the mysterious rites of Geber proved to be as unavailing in the spirit world as his works 
were unintelligible to human comprehension; and Plutus with his court, like the coquette of mod- 
ern times, seemed only the more disposed to fly away as his admirers became the more solicitous 
for his company. 

Their labors were not fruitless, however, since from their crucibles were being turned out 
rich discoveries which have become to us of more practical value than all the placers of our Amer- 
ican El Dorado. Though alchemy showered down upon her votaries her choicest gifts, as from a 
cornucopia, still they were unnoticed. Urged on by a desire to penetrate the arcana of nature, 
nothing less than the attainment of this desideratum could satisfy their longings and wishes. 
They had taken one step forward in the progress of physical investigation, that of experimentally 
testing what had before existed only as speculative opinion. Their boldness in this way demands 
fully as much admiration from us as their perseverance. Every step they took was on terra 
incognita, and without a guiding star to conduct them through the devious paths with which this 
land abounded. Their predecessors had satisfied themselves with what was apparent to the 
senses, and never endeavored to scan the mysteries of nature. It was an advance in the history 
of the human mind, meriting our highest respect. 

An additional impulse was given to this work with the establishment of monastic orders, 
in which monks separated from the world and devoted to meditation, found a field to relieve the 
tedium of their lives. Their names, notably that of Basil Valentine in the fifteenth century, 
have become renowned because of many important discoveries. 

Gradually the alchemists themselves gave up all credence in the existence of the two grand 
objects of their search, and gave way to a new class of investigators who combined the astrological 
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réle of the Chaldean with the alchemist’s alembic. A new group who “pretended the cure for all 
the ills to which human flesh is heir,’’ flooded the land. Another delusive idea flitted across 
the human mind, and caused a long series of laboratory investigations. It was the probable exis- 
tence of some general antidote to kill all poisons, which, after the Italians was called “‘orvietan;”’ 
and here again, as in the search for the philosopher’s stone, mankind has been greatly benefited 
by the accidental discovery of many agents of real utility to the medical profession. 

The budding of Science was of but little promise to the world; for the plant had been 
secluded from the brilliant light of day and received its nourishment only from baseless abstrac- 
tions and crude unshapen theories. The physical world had not as yet been illuminated by the 
rays of the Sun of Truth, but was beginning to hail the dawn of better things by the few straggling 
beams of light which were showing themselves above the eastern horizon. ‘These were received 
as precursors of the full appearance of the glorious orb, when the minds of men should be pre- 
pared to appreciate it. The great obstacle in Christian countries was an indisposition to interpret 
the Bible in any other way than had been taught for centuries. Hence Galileo, when arraigned 
before the Inquisition for promulgating heretical, or, as they must have appeared then, infidel 
views, was forced to recant his own theories. It was a humiliating thing to have the man of 
genius bow before the narrow-minded ecclesiastics, to hear him protest that his darling theory was 
a chimera, and that his arguments in its favor were only hallucinations of a disordered brain. 
But while we condemn the inquisitorial authorities for interference in the onward course of science, 
we should honestly take the prejudices of all Christendom into consideration, and see how adverse 
we ourselves would be to an overthrow of opinions based upon the sanction of centuries. Indeed, 
there are many subjects, as incontestibily true as the motion of the earth, which are at the present 
day received with as much coldness as Galileo’s theory was in the days of old. 

Experimental investigation by scientific men of those days was the forerunner of some- 
thing brighter and better in the future, bidding fair to put to flight the thick pall of darkness 
that enshrouded physical phenomena. After a night of universal gloom, the bright glimmerings 
of dawn were hailed by the world with joy. It was the transitional period, the bridge of Mohamet, 
leading from darkness to light. Such was the past in the physical sciences. 

A new method of observation now characterizes the investigating spirit of man. ‘‘Striving 
to elevate itself above the narrow requirements of mere description,”’ and not binding itself to 
“an accumulation of isolated facts,”” phenomena are investigated, not that pecuniary benefit 
may necessarily result to the investigator, but that he may add his mite of knowledge to that 
which has been accumulating from the birth of time. We frequently hear, in this present day of 
“useful knowledge,’’ and from lips of those who think utility is best measured by the percentage 
it affords one for the expenditure of time and fortune, that it is synonymous with pecuniary 
profit. ‘This idea emanates from minds carefully secluded from the light of truth by a dense cloud 
of ignorance. All knowledge is useful, whether it be physical, mental or moral, and contributes 
to raise man higher and still higher in the scale of preferment. It forms the surest source of de- 
light, the noblest point of aspiration. We acquire an acquaintance with certain facts in the phys- 
ical world, which gives us an impetus in a certain direction, and sets our bark afloat in the sea of 
speculation. ‘Though there may be but one star by which we guide our course over the dark ocean, 
yet it will prove to be a polar star, and we shall finally attain the desired land. The rude wind 
may blow us back to the point from whence we started, yet the bold scientific investigator of the 
present knows no fear; undaunted, he pushes his boat vigorously along the angry waves, and by 
sturdy pulls presses onward, until at last the joyful vision of land in the distance presents itself, 
the reward of his labors. 

The scientific men of the present owe the great success which has attended their labors to 
the disposition to prosecute investigations with unbiased minds. They have not, as a general 
rule, started out to a dogma, which presented itself to their imagination as real, or to force all 
nature to bow to the rule laid down for her by themselves. Such freedom from prejudice has 
qualified them to appreciate every result of investigation, even though it should upset the theories 
of centuries. Reason walks side by side with experiment, and has always been found to explain, 
after due study, all apparent lawless aberrations. Here investigation is carried on to find the 


truth, rather than to force nature to stand up to the support of a peculiar theory. The real, as 
such, in the physical world is deemed far more valuable than a host of baseless fancies, and 
when found, is appreciated for its own sake, the lover of nature knowing no utility greater than 
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the attainment of truth itself. Hence elaborate researches into nature with a view of knowing 
everything that should be cognizable have resulted to us in the exposure of the richest mines of 
truth, separable with ease from the dross concealing it. In the greatest number of instances such 
researches were carried on by the Philosophers without any definite object in view, or ready to 
seize what might ensue and appropriate it to the use of science. The accidental fall of an apple 
directed the mind of Newton to the discovery of gravitation, and was the cause of the discovery 
of the laws governing our planetary system. The facts here have been known for ages but their 
importance had not been considered until the mind of this great philosopher seized them for the 
illustration of a general law. 

In this present day we are able to separate the wide and illimitable field into a number 
of divisions, to each of which a separate corps of investigators has been by choice assigned. Where 
three hundred years ago one man was expected to be perfectly acquainted with the whole field 
of observations, hundreds of minor divisions have been made, each of sufficient magnitude and 
importance to claim the undivided attention of one person; and thus, instead of superficial knowl- 
edge of all, a profound acquaintance with one is the prime consideration. 

Certain facts have been recognized as centers of others and different theories have been 
investigated, and hitherto irresolvable suppositions have given way to the latter, and superior 
knowledge has revealed their innermost structure. The investigator no longer roams amid the 
fantastic notions of his predecessors, and sees signs and prodigies in the heavens of a super- 
natural character, but instead recognizes all as subject to a well-regulated power of universal 
law. There is a natural dependence, each upon the other, all belonging to one common system, 
the result of the Creator’s handiwork. Phenomena upon phenomena arise before our bewildered 
vision, and each result of investigation only gives rise to further and diligent study. The results 
of empirical investigation are daily accumulated around us, until at last they arrange themselves 
in due form under the influence of a more thorough and effective system of philosophizing. By 
generalization these facts are made useful and subservient to the cause of science; as the prospect 
before the scientist grows wider and more extended his spirit flags not, for knowledge brings its 
own reward and confers strength adequate to any labor. His views of nature direct him to the 
majesty of the supreme Governor of all, and he is lost in wonder and amazement; the prospect 
of the worlds filling all space overpowers his intellect and he bows the reverential knee before the 


all-creative power. 

Alchemy has, under the genial influence of sounder views of its end and design, been con- 
verted into a number of sciences which bring their devotees into the laboratory and there the vari- 
ous mechanical aids supply them with means of aiding mankind. Here the most incorrigible of 
metals, subjected to the influence of some discovered gas or reagent, have their deadly powers 
transmuted into life-bringing agents, which the sons of Aesculapius use with the bright prospect 
of conquering the fatal effects of disease. Science enters the work-shop and factory, and on all 
sides the practical results of its operations meet you in novel forms and useful compounds. It 
enters your cuisine, and holds the cook by bounds of its commands. It walks forth under the 
broad expanse of heaven, and the full blaze of Truth designates it as the Interpreter of Nature, 
the Pythoness of Mysteries. The results of its most intricate mazes are as intelligible to the first 
dawn of reason as to the matured and thoroughly trained mind; to the child as well as the gray- 
haired veteran. Science widely opens its portals to all classes and conditions, and no longer 
is actuated by a mistaken notion of mystery to surround itself with an impenetrable veil of secrecy. 
Instead of the Philosopher’s Stone, we have learned the properties of metals and their manifold 
combinations, the properties of the vegetable world, the character of life-sustaining atmosphere, 
the deadly nature of gaseous emanations, and so on. Instead of the elixir of long life, we have 
found antidotes to disease, and have learned to assist nature to free herself from peccant humors; 
we have learned to bring relief to the poor sufferer tossed upon a bed of anguish under the racking 
effects of burning fever and to infuse life and vigor into the dying man and cause him to rise from 
his dejected condition as a phenix from the ashes of his former self. Instead of a universal solvent 
we have found means to combine the most heterogeneous substances and thence educe new agents 
of great utility. The vegetable world has been forced to give up its valuable properties and thus, 
by a happy knowledge of science, the vilest weeds become of utmost importance to mankind. 
Only after a long and protracted investigation, however, have these results been obtained, and 


her votary can now exclaim: 
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“TI have made familiar 

The blest infusions 

That dwell in vegetables, in metals, stones: 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That Nature works and of her cures: which give me 
A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honors, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and death.” 


The investigations of the present have only opened the pathway to future research and 
the field now extends before us wide and illimitable. The characteristic spirit of the history of 
science will be that of deep longing after a knowledge of the Arcana of Nature and an elevation 
of man in this way towards a noble condition. The present age is engaged only in preparing the 
formule, which the successors will work out with mathematical accuracy, and educe therefrom 
the most startling results. Thus all things have worked for the proper advancement of knowl- 
edge. In the past naught was done but to observe a host of empirical phenomena. The present 
has classified them and deduced general laws. It is left to the future to investigate, under the 
guidance of these laws and such as may hereafter be discovered, the great system of the Universe. 
How grand, then, is this department of human knowledge! Its importance is seen in every pro- 
fession and makes every trade acknowledge its right to be thoroughly studied. The wild fancies 
of our forefathers have, it is true, been swept away by the onward march of progress, the light and 
graceful sentiment of pastoral poetry and music have disappeared before the enthusiasm of the 
scientific naturalist, the quiet recesses of sequestered forests have been invaded by the adven- 
turous student of nature. The banks of the beautiful streams, formerly occupied by the wild, 
nomadic Indian, are now resounding to the whir of machinery, while the philosopher views the 
triumph of his researches in the factories which cover their banks and in the misty clouds which 
mark the path of steamboats and trains. Along miles and miles of highways he sees the auto- 
mobile speeding on its journey and overhead he sees man pass the birds in their swift flight. 
The sun is emulated by brilliant artificial lights which have replaced the dim tallow candle. 
Communication by wire and without wire encircles the earth. Melodies from other continents 
make musical his home. Such changes are hailed with delight, for they do not announce the 
death of poetic feeling, but a change of its basis from the flimsy and unreal to an accurate knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena. The dryads have been ejected from their quiet haunts and Pan 
no more shall pipe through the forests. Their day is past. Yet is poetry not dead, but is now 
a chrysalis from whence she shall come forth decked with greater glory and by an intimate com- 
munion with truth portray to the mind of the world the ideal and spiritual. The future will 
connect the ideal with the real, and the abyss which now apparently separates them shall be 
bridged over by the hand of science and their close union the more beautifully expanded. 

The ideal reigned and controlled, without opposition, the mental activity of man. The 
practical and real then usurped its place. It is to the future the noble task is assigned of showing 
that the two are properly but different phases of one and the same thing. The ideal and the un- 
real are now considered as synonymous terms, but as the development of science shall more per- 
fectly set forth the truths of nature, they will be found as different as the light of day is from the 
veriest gloom of night. This forced union will be discovered and their contradictory positions 
clearly understood. ‘Then the ideal shall be found to show itself to the perception of man truly 
in the world of the real, and then only. In proportion as this relation is practically understood 
will our advances be higher and higher in the realm of knowledge, the grosser perceptions that 
have clogged fancy will be thrown off under the genial influence of truth and imagination will 
represent thoughts in their proper garb—that of reality. Thus the future will produce union 
between the cold light of reason and the flashing fires of imagination; and what of interest the 
latter may lose in the absence of the unique or grotesque, it will more than gain in the attractive 
beauties of the gorgeous robes of truth. The simplicity of our ideas will render them more beau- 
tiful than all the meretricious cavortings of a lawless imagination. 

The future of science is large, and great is her duty, and need I add one word of induce- 
ment to you to devote your leisure hours to its cultivation? The field is before you; open wide 
for distinction, free as the balmy zephyrs which play so gratefully over the heated brow of the 
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traveller as he stays his steps by some gushing stream; no oppressing care is there or fear to molest, 
no dark passion or hovering melancholy to dampen ardor, but all free and open to fresh, vigorous, 
active and untiring labor. The exquisite enjoyment that springs from the pursuit of truth is a 
greater reward than the laurels which cover the head of the bloody conqueror: it brings more 
pleasure to the innermost soul of man. And, having labored in the flower path of science and 
done battle valorously against the enemies of truth and revelation, until the dark struggle of death 
announces a close of earthly labors, may you all acquire a deep insight into the mysteries of nature 
and a reverential obedience to the laws of the Creator of all things. 

On motion duly seconded and carried it was voted to have the address take the usual 


course. 
Secretary W. F. Sudro reported the addition of several papers and the program of the 


Section on Historical Pharmacy was separately printed. 
The report of the Historian was presented; it follows: 


THE HISTORIAN’S REPORT. 


BY E. G. EBERLE. 

The completion of the Headquarters will stimulate the interest in the Section on Historical 
Pharmacy, for this is concerned with the Library and the Museum. More and more the subject 
of history related to Pharmacy is being studied and applied. 

August 17th, a number of pharmacists from various countries met in Innsbruck and organ- 
ized an historical society with Dr. L. Winkler, of Innsbruck, as President; H. Gelder, of Berlin, 
as Vice-President and G. Urdang, of Berlin, Secretary; F. Ferehl, of Mittenwald, Treasurer, and 
W. Zimmerman, of Illenau, Historian. Otto Raubenheimer, who attended, was named correspon- 
dent for the United States. The purpose of the Society is to bring together those who are students 
of pharmaceutical history and the members recognize pharmacy as a profession engaged in the 
service of the public. Invitations have been extended to pharmacists of all countries to join in 
the work. ‘The annual dues are 5 marks (gold). 

We have been informed that a publisher of medical and pharmaceutical periodicals 
has announced his intention to prepare a history of pharmacy—speaking from mem- 
ory—a history of American Pharmacy. ‘The subject, whether general or treating only American 
pharmacy, represents quite an undertaking. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
does not seek to exclude others from writing a history of American pharmacy, but an organized 
committee of the AssocraTION has such work well under way and, certainly, publicity has been 
given to this undertaking, at least since 1923, through the annual reports of the Section on His- 
torical Pharmacy. The Medical Life of February issued an American Pharmacy number. 

Macaulay said: ‘A perfect historian must possess an imagination sufficiently powerful 
to make his narrative sufficiently affecting and picturesque; yet he must control it so absolutely 
as to content himself with the materials which he finds, and to refrain from supplying deficiencies 
by additions of his own. He must be a profound and ingenious reasoner; yet he must possess 
sufficient self-command to abstain from casting his facts in the mould of his hypothesis.” 

The historian’s aim must be to present a truthful narrative and record of facts. 

Since the last meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION the office of the 
Historian has been moved to Baltimore and much material that was stored in Chicago has been 
moved here; all of this, however, which consists largely of books, is in cases and will likely so re- 
main until moved to the Headquarters which it is hoped will become a realization within a few 
years. 

Sixteen bound volumes of the American Journal of Pharmacy have been received from 
the library of our veteran member, Joseph L. Lemberger, through the kindness of Mrs. Lemberger. 
Mrs. Josie Wanous Stuart, of Minneapolis, has put aside for the ASSOCIATION a number of bound 
volumes of various pharmaceutical publications. A number of the pharmaceutical manufac- 


turers have stated that they were holding machinery and apparatus of by-zone days which have 
historical significance. Several of the publishers are putting aside bound volumes of their pub- 
lications so that the Library may have them when the Headquarters is completed. All of this 
is encouraging. It is hoped donors will advise the Historian. 

Both the Library and Museum will be service divisions and thought is being given to the 
methods and means by which these departments can render the greatest service. Donations 
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for both have been promised; however, much more is required, not only for the service but for 
endowing both of these divisions so that the work may be properly carried on. 

Last year proof pages and letters bearing on the first U. S. Pharmacopoeia were exhibited. 
‘This time the Historian has more letters of that period. He also acquired by purchase a state- 
ment of the year 1773 rendered by the drug store of which General Mercer was chief owner. 
The document is in bad condition and therefore a reduced copy is shown instead of the original. 
Wide publicity was given to the article appearing in the June JourNAL, largely through the 
coéperation of the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information. Quite a number of old volumes 
are promised and will be added to those already stored in Baltimore. 

An event of interest and important to pharmacy, because an American physician-pharma- 
cist gave to sufferers the boon of ether-anesthesia, was memorialized at the U. S. Capitol; namely, 
the discovery by Crawford W. Long; it was through the continued and persistent efforts of Dr. 
Joseph Jacobs that merited recognition was given by placing the discoverer’s statue in the Hall 
of Fame at the Capitol. Our fellow-member has presented a paper for this Section relating to 
the event which marks an epoch in medicine and shows the close relation, if that were necessary, 
of medicine and pharmacy. 

The fourth International Botanical Congress met in Ithaca last month. The interest in 
the proceedings for pharmacists is that of Pharmacognosy and Pharmaceutical Botany. Ex- 
President H. H. Rusby writes that the work of this Section in succeeding congresses is destined 
to grow apace, and it will, in future, be a just ground for national pride that its birth occurred 
at the first congress held in this country—this is the historical connection; Dr. Heber W. Young- 
ken’s efforts were largely responsible for the creation of this section. 

In recent years the history of American research in pharmacy is recorded in the census 
of the Conference on Pharmaceutical Research; that of this year is gratifying in that it shows a 
larger number of research workers than last year. This year’s list contains 297 names against 
239 of last year’s census. 

While Priestley was not a pharmacist, it was the celebration of the centenary of his great 
discovery that led to the organization of the American Chemical Society. A number of our active 
members participated at the ceremonies in Northumberland, in 1874, and encouraged the forma- 
tion of the Society which has just celebrated its 50th anniversary in Philadelphia. The His- 
torian has the proceedings of the 1874 meeting. Our President, L. L. Walton, attended the 
ceremonies at the Priestley home on September 5th. 

Not only is this the Sesqui-Centennial of the Declaration of Independence but also of the 
first military Pharmacopeeia (1775), written by Dr. William Brown at Lititz, Pa., which, together 
with other efforts to establish a standard that would be followed by doctors and apothecaries, 
led to the preparation of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia under the direction of Dr. Lyman Spalding, 
known as the Father of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. His distinctive service, which has standardized 
the materia medica and safeguarded the public, should be memorialized by placing his statue 
in the New York Hall of Fame (Dr. Spalding lived for a number of years in New York), and also 
in the Capitol at Washington. This reference to a Hall of Fame suggests a memorial hall in 
the Headquarters Building and in a number of addresses and papers the writer has given expres- 
sion to this thought. 

The coming 70th birthday, on October 17th, of Prof. Dr. A. Tschirch will be celebrated in 
Berne, Switzerland. This distinguished pharmacognosist has given a life of service to this di- 
vision of science and added largely to the knowledge of vegetable drugs, foods, etc. Ever and 
always active in his investigations he has given nearly every country co-workers, who train many 
students in this important branch; quite a number who have studied under the distinguished 
teacher carry on the work in this country, as members of faculties, or as heads of departments, 
in manufacturing and jobbing houses. 

Doubtless we will hear further from Editor Clyde L. Eddy and the co-editors engaged in 
writing the “History of American Pharmacy.”’ The proper conclusion has been reached by the 
decision to prepare a history which is an authentic record. We can rest assured that the work 
so well begun will be carried forward to completion, so that as time goes on others can add to the 
record. The important thing is to lay the foundation rightly. 

The views held relative to M. Coué by physicians, pharmacists and others differ, however 
he sought to communicate cheerfulness and give comfort. He was a pharmacist for many years. 
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at Nancy, France; you are familiar with his work and it is a pleasure to show herewith a signed 
photograph and a specimen of his handwriting which will be placed in the Library of the Head- 
quarters, and it is possible that other items will be added. 

Each year Death takes from our membership those who have labored with us for pharmacy 
and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Among those of our number who have 
entered the ‘‘Unseen Temple” are the following: Philip Jacob Ackerman, George M. Andrews, 
John Winthrop Ballard, Dr. Daniel Base, Charles Calvin Bingham, Otto J. S. Boberg, Clark 
L. Brown, E. Percy Brown, John J. Buehler, Arthur Whitman Claflin, Frederick Colbert, John 
Coleman, Mrs. F. A. Collins, Dr. John Dargavel, Roscoe Doolittle, H. T. Eberle, F. W. Fincher, 
Harry Banks French, Walter M. Frohwein, William Hubbell Gano, Fabius Chapman Godbold, 
Lucien B. Hall, Louis Heister, George William Hoffman, John Howland, Henry Jorden, Ira J. 
Klingler, Joseph Amilcar Legendre, Philip Lehr, Albert Brown Lyons, Joseph Henry Maiden, 
William Elmer Mercer, John Nicholas Washington Otto, Henry M. Parchen, Frank Charles 
Pauley, Adolph A. Poehner, Benjamin Franklin Riter, Lucius Elmer Sayre, Frank Schachleiter, 
Leonard Ransom Wagener, Henry Milton Whelpley, William Huck Wickham, Clarence T. 
Wittkamp. 

The “grim reaper” has taken from the best, from the young and the aged, of those who 
labored in the ranks and of those who directed the affairs of the AssocrATION. Most of the de- 
ceased were retail pharmacists, but among them are also teachers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers; all contributed service; we feel the loss and revere their memories. Records of most of 
the deceased will be found in the pages of the JouRNAL. 

We must wait for the completion of the Headquarters before the articles for the museum 
and library can be systematized, properly filed and cataloged. One or more items of historical 
interest will be found in each issue of the JoURNAL, and all articles presented last year to this 
Section have been printed. The last issue of the Headquarters Bulletin was, to some extent, an 
historical issue. 

The Historian desires to renew his request for coéperation and asks that all pharmacists— 
retail, wholesale, manufacturing, teaching, and in every other division, and in related lines— 
preserve matter they may have of historical value, whether this be apparatus, books, other 


publications, pictures, prints, or whatever it may be—wrap, box or store such material and mark 
for—AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, together with names of contributors and other 


necessary information. ‘There is much that seemingly has no value; there are articles, books, 
etc., that may become lost, manuscripts, letters, that may be destroyed, that will have interest 
for a succeeding generation; it is for them largely that we are working, and we should not permit 
destruction of that which has come to us. I feel assured that the devotion of pharmacists gener- 
ally will persuade them willingly and gladly to help build up a pharmaceutical library and museum. 
There are some who will also accept the suggestion to make donations of this character when 
they provide for the disposition of other property. 

A number of members are giving serious consideration to the donation of extensive libraries 
and forming a section in the Headquarters as a memorial; some contemplate giving coérdinated his- 
torical material showing the development of certain manufacturing; others have in mind to tell 
the story of an industry, from the crude product to the completed or manufactured article. 

Consideration is being given by a few to endowing these divisions so that the work con- 
templated may be carried on without hindrance and render a distinctive and valuable service 
to pharmacy, pharmacists and the drug activities in general. Give thought to the part you wish 
to have in the undertaking, assist in creating an interest which will not only establish the divi- 
sions of the Headquarters but also provide for their maintenance and greater service by endow- 


ments. 
On motion duly seconded the Historian’s report was accepted and referred for publication. 


PAPERS, 


The paper by L. F. Kebler on “Andrew Craigie, The First Apothecary General of the United 
States,”’ was presented by the author. This paper is to be printed in a later issue of the JouRNAL 
and in commenting thereon the Historian referred to the Leadbeater Pharmacy in Alexandria 
which dates back to the 18th century. A description of it and sketches of the owners were 
printed in the August number of the magazine of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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He also referred to the building in which was located the apothecary shop of Brigadier General 
Mercer, prior to 1776, and in which General George Washington had a desk. 

A motion was made by W. P. Porterfield, seconded by Hugo Kantrowitz, that the paper 
be accepted and take the usual course.—Carried. 

Chairman L. K. Darbaker appointed the following as members of the Committee on 
Nominations: Hugo Kantrowitz, L. F. Kebler, R. A. Lehman. 

Editor Clyde L. Eddy reported that progress was being made with the ‘‘History of American 
Pharmacy.” ‘The chapters were being completed and it was hoped that at the 75th annual meeting 
of the AssocraTION copy of the work would be completed. | 

On motion of Caswell A. Mayo, seconded by William P. Porterfield and a vote, it was ordered 
that the report be accepted. 

A paper on “‘Activities of W. J. M. Gordon,” by John Uri Lloyd, was read by title, owing 
to the absence of the author. Also the biography by Otto Raubenheimer—‘‘Tschirch, Master 
of Pharmacognosy.” This is printed in the October number of the JoURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. 

Joseph Jacobs read a paper on “Honor to a Physician Pharmacist’—Crawford W. Long, 


Georgia, ‘““The Discoverer of Ether Anaesthesia.” 
The Historian reported that the Section had pictures of the unveiling of the statue in the 


Capitol. 
A general motion was made and carried that all papers read should be received and take 


the usual course. 

H. C. Christensen stated that he would prepare his paper at a later day on the “Influence 
of H. M. Whelpley in the Formation of the N. A. B. P.” 

A paper on “‘Pharmaceutical Events about 1776” by Otto Raubenheimer was read by title 
owing to the absence of the author. 

Hugo Kantrowitz presented two papers in abstract by Wilhelm Bodemann on “The Chicago 
Veteran Druggists’ Association’ and “The Situation in Chicago.” 

James H. Beal read a paper by John Uri Lloyd on “Stop, Look and Listen.”” He stated 
that this paper presented one of the most remarkable prophesies that has ever come to his atten- 
tion. In the paper the author foretold just what has come to pass in the later years of medicine— 
the coming in of irregularities in connection with cults and some religious methods of treating 
disease. He asked that all members read this paper at their leisure and study it carefully. 

The Historian announced that President L. L. Walton had donated a memorial album to 
the AssocraTION which contained a congratulatory message to the President signed by every 
physician of Lycoming County. This album is to be placed in the historical archives. 

Caswell A. Mayo moved and E. G. Eberle seconded the motion that President Walton 
be given a vote of thanks for the donation.—Carried. 

Caswell A. Mayo moved and James H. Beal seconded a motion that the Historian be re- 
quested to prepare a suitable blank requesting the members to remember the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Library, explaining the fact that libraries are quite frequently disposed 
of with very little gain to the estates, because of small monetary value, but may represent a great 
loss to pharmacy. 

After brief discussion the motion was voted. on and carried. 

James H. Beal stated that he had a copy of the first chemistry written by an American 
chemist, over one hundred years old, and in good condition. He also had other books of historical 
value, some presentation copies to Prof. William Procter, Jr., with handwriting of author. A 
number of these he expected to turn over to the AssocrATION whenever it is prepared to take care 
of them. 

E. G. Eberle stated that he had a number of books and some manuscripts of pharmaceu- 
tical interest he intended to turn over to the ASSOCIATION. 

L. F. Kebler said there was only one copy of Cutbush extant—it is at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences—he had read most of it. He had spoken to the librarian and it may be possible 
to secure the copy for the AssocraTION. 

He also mentioned that he had met a granddaughter of Dr. Brown, the compiler of the 
Lititz Pharmacopeia. He learned from her that some of the references to her grandfather were 
incorrect. There is a picture of Dr. Brown extant, of which he may be able to secure a photo- 
graph. The granddaughter of Doctor Brown is the last of the family. 
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The Historian said that a copy of the Military Pharmacopceeia by Dr. Brown is in the 
Heinitsh family at Lancaster. Dr. Kebler said that a copy is in the library of the Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and Science. 
The first session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was called to order by Chair- 
man L. K. Darbaker at 9:30 a.m., Friday, September 17th. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following nominees: 

For Chairman, W. F. Sudro, North Dakota. 

For Secretary, E. J. Kennedy, New York. 

For Delegate to the House of Delegates, l.. K. Darbaker, Pennsylvania. 

On motion duly seconded the report was received and the nominees were elected. 

Owing to the absence of the authors the following papers were read by title: 

“Pharmacognostical Contributions from Humboldt’s Travels through Equinoctial Amer- 
ica,” and “Apothecary M’Grady in ‘Handy Andy,’ ”’ by Edward Kremers. 

“History of Cascara Industry,’’ by Thurman J. Starker. 

“History of the Mint Industry,’’ by C. C. Glover. 

“History of Pharmacognosy,” by William J. Stoneback. 

“History of the Proprietary Association,’’ by E. F. Kemp. 

The Section on Historical Pharmacy was then adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

Article IV of Chapter VII reads: “Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 


to the JourNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.”’ 

Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 


the reporter. 
CHICAGO. 

The 16lst meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION was held Friday evening, November 
12, 1926 at the School of Pharmacy Building, 
701 S. Wood St. with President Kolb in the 
chair. - About seventy-five members and 
friends were in attendance. 

S$. W. Morrison, member of the Faculty of 
the University of Illinois, School of Pharmacy, 
and pharmacist at the Illinois Research Hos- 
pital read a paper entitled ‘‘Should Pharma- 
cists Manufacture Their Own Preparations?” 
The paper was based on the comparative cost 
to the pharmacist of galenicals when made 
in the store and when purchased from the 
manufacturer. 


As applied to a selected list of about sixty 
U.S. P. and N. F. Elixirs, Liniments, Mixtures, 
Ointments, Solutions, Spirits, Syrups and Tinc- 
tures, the average cost of the ingredients in 
the preparations is about 50 per cent of the 
manufacturers’ price. If the pharmacist can 
spare the small amount of room in his store 
or basement necessary for manufacturing 
galenicals and utilize unemployed portions 
of his own or his clerk’s time, he can really 
save nearly all of this 50 per cent of the manu- 
facturer’s cost. Mr. Mortison’s paper was 
accepted for publication in the JouRNAL oF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In the discussion of the paper, President 
Kolb heartily endorsed the idea and empha- 
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sized the fact that you can make gelenicals 
you can be proud of and that properly pre- 
sented to physicians tend to increase pre- 
scription trade. He discussed particularly 
Syrup of Wild Cherry which can be properly 
prepared only by strictly following the U. S. P. 
formula. 

F. O. Snyder, of the Owl Drug Co. labora- 
tory, claimed that overhead costs certainly 
should be added to the estimated cost of 
galenicals made in the store by the retail 
pharmacist. Mention was also made of the 
constant decline of the use of U. S. P. and 
N. F. galenicals in prescription practice. 

R. A. G. Linke stated that on account of 
the high cost of floor space in office buildings, 
the home-made galenicals were not practica] 
in office building pharmacies. 

Mr. Harris, of Epstein and Harris, chemists, 
emphasized the industrial and manufacturing 
trend of the age and the gradual disappear- 
ance of home-made and hand-made articles. 
He prophesied that the making of galenicals 
in the drug store was following the same 
trend. 

William Gray, pharmacist of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, stated that many of their 
galenicals were still home-made and many of 
them at much less cost than quoted by Mr. 
Morrison. He said, however, that some items, 
especially ointments in large bulk, could be 
purchased of good quality at less cost than the 
home-made product. 

A second item on the program for the even- 
ing was “‘Citrate of Magnesia of U. S. P. X. 
Is the Formula Satisfactory and, if Not, How 
‘Should It Be Modified?” 

Prof. C. M. Snow introduced the subject 
with an historical sketch and a number of 
samples of U. S. P. IX and X Solutions, as 
well as French Codex preparations of Solution 
of Magnesium Citrate. 

In the discussion which followed, Messrs. 
‘Snyder, Linke, Morrison, Kolb, Harris and 
Gray as well as Mr. Mitchell of the H. E. 
Frees Laboratories, I. A. Becker of Michael 
Reese Hospital, Prof. W. B. Day, Prof. A. H. 
Clark, Secretary Gathercoal and others took 
part. 

The discussion may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Complaint has been repeatedly made 
that the U. S. P. X product is too sour to the 
taste to be palatable, though Mr. Snyder 
intimated that their very large sale of strictly 
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U. S. P. X Citrate of Magnesia indicated that 
patrons did not object to the sour taste. How- 
ever, there was a pronounced disapproval of 
the high minimum of acidity in U. S. P. X. 
This minimum of acidity for one dose of 
Solution of Magnesium Citrate equals 175 
cc. of normal sodium hydroxide. 

2. The percentage of magnesium citrate 
in the solution is excessive where twelve ounces 
of the Solution is to be given at one dose. 
In nearly all patients, half of this amount of 
magnesium citrate will produce the desired 
therapeutic results. In fact, the use of 
“splits,’”’ 4. e., 6-oz. bottles, of this Solution 
is very popular in some stores. In the hos- 
pitals the dose is regulated according to the 
needs of the patient, but seldom is as large 
as the U. S. P. dose. The formula of U. S. P. 
1870, in which approximately 13 grams of 
magnesium carbonate and 26 grams of citric 
acid are used, and the formulas of the French 
Codex in which the amount of magnesium 
citrate is less than in the U. S. P. were pre- 
sented, discussed and to some extent approved, 
endorsing in this regard the suggestions of 
Mr. England in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy. 

3. The use of an alcoholic solution of oil 
of lemon (fresh or terpeneless) was approved 
and in fact is now so employed by the large 
producers of this preparation. 

4. The cause of the precipitation so fre- 
quently seen in Solution of Magnesium Citrate 
was variously ascribed. Mr. Becker prepares 
a concentrated stock solution after the U. 5S. P. 
1870 formula, but three times as strong in 
magnesium citrate and seldom finds a pre- 
cipitation, hence holds that the cloudiness 
so often seen in the Solution is not due to the 
insolubility of magnesium citrate. The ex- 
hibit of the uncarbonated preparation of the 
“French Codex” in which is used approxi- 
mately 16 grams of magnesium carbonate 
and 25 grams of citric acid showed no pre- 
cipitation, while a fresh U. S. P. preparation 
made with granulated potassium bicarbonate 
showed a marked cloudiness. Mr. Snyder 
holds that the cloudiness in this Solution was 
usually fungoid in nature. Others ascribed 
it to the sugar, claiming that beet sugar was 
especially liable to cause cloudiness. Again 
a trace of calcium in the potassium bicarbonate 
or the talcum used in filtering may cause the 
trouble. 


J. President. 
E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
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DETROIT. 


The November meeting of the Detroit 
Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held at the Wayne County 
Medical Building Friday, November 12, 1926. 

The usual dinner was served at 6:30 P.M. 
Our out-of-town guests included Dean Kraus 
and Professor Glover of the Pharmacy De- 
partment of the University of Michigan. They 
were accompanied by several students in 
Pharmacy at the University. 

Meeting was called to order by President 
Rowe at 8:00 p.m. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read by the Secretary and 
approved. 

Mr. Seltzer then read a newspaper item taken 
from the Detroit Free Press regarding the 
Centennial Exposition to be held in Chicago 
in 1933. The proposed International Temple 
of Health to be erected on the Exposition 
grounds and the project for starting a cam- 
paign for Health Education, bringing to the 
attention of the public what the Art of Medi- 
cine is, attracted the attention of Mr. Seltzer. 
He made a motion that a resolution be drawn 
and that our representative to the House of 
Delegates, A. Pu. A., take proper action to 
assure recognition to Pharmacy in the pro- 
posed health education plan. 

The motion was seconded and carried. The 
resolution follows: 

“WHEREAS the announcement is made in 
the public press that in connection with the 
Chicago Exposition of 1933 the erection of 
an International Health Temple which is to 
be used as a center of health education ex- 
hibits during the exposition and the nucleus 

of a globe-girdling campaign of health educa- 
tion, including every phase of health progress— 
medicine surgery and allied arts of healing. 

And Wuereas the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is the one organization 
representing all phases of pharmacy,—one 
of the coérdinate branches of the art of heal- 
ing—Therefore Be It Resolved that this Branch 
instruct our representative to the House of 
Delegates to take such action as to keep in 
touch with the matter and recommend such 
steps as will insure to Pharmacy appropriate 
recognition in any such plan as proposed.” 

R. T. Lakey, chairman of the Program 
Committee, outlined plans for some of the 
future meetings which ought to prove very 
interesting. 

Mr. Seltzer reported that the Wayne County 
Medical Association has expressed the desire 
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to have the Branch as the guests in their new 
home in the Maccabee Building which will 
be ready January Ist. The excellent facilities 
there will be ample to take care of the Branch 
at all times. Mr. Seltzer recommended that 
the invitation be accepted. Mr. Schettler 
moved the acceptance and Professor Glover 
seconded the motion. 

President Rowe then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Prof. R. B. Cunliffe, of Harvard 
and Director of the Vocational Bureau of 
the College of the City of Detroit. He gave 
a very interesting talk on ‘‘What the Colle- 
giate Student Thinks of Pharmacy.” He 
claimed that Pharmacy was not getting the 
quality of students that other branches were 
enlisting, and that the student did not look 
up to Pharmacy as a profession; to substantiate 
his claims he read many answers to a survey 
he had made in different classes at the College. 
He said in the intelligence test given at the 
College pharmacists ranked last. He quoted 
the following figures to bear out his statement. 
The Engineers averaged 66%, the Journalists 
84%, Students of Business Administration, 
61%, Dentists and Lawyers averaged 35%, 
Pharmacists, 20%. 

He said students did not understand what 
Pharmacy had in store for them and suggested 
that the facts be presented to the students to 
encourage them to enter this vast field of 
opportunity. 

A general discussion followed. Mr. Seltzer 
said that the carrying out of the Educational 
Program, planned for higher standards in 
Pharmacy, will elevate the profession in the 
near future; to be a success in pharmacy ser- 
vice must be the foundation of the profession. 

Mr. Schettler commented on the different 
conditions under which a student enters the 
City College compared with those of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He said the tests at the 
City College would not hold good in Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Friedlander came to the defense of the 
foreign element in pharmacy. He also said 
the romance of pharmacy has been taken 
away by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Lakey said that pharmacy was consid- 
ered at too narrow a viewpoint; there is a 
great field for pharmacy outside of the corner 
drug store. 

Dean Kraus said that pharmacists had not 
made the most of their profession and that the 
future requirements of the graduate in phar- 
macy would greatl# advance rising of the 
profession. 
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Mr. Schettler moved a vote of thanks for 
the speaker and to Dean Kraus for his words 
of encouragement. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Seltzer—Carried. 

BERNARD A. BIALK, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The November meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraATION was held Tuesday evening, 
November 9th, at the P. A. R. D. building, 
2017 Spring Garden Street, President Cliffe 
presiding. 

The minutes of the October meeting were 
read by the Secretary and approved. The 
name of C. Louis Seip, Philadelphia, was pre- 
sented for membership and he was accepted, 
pending the approval of the parent body. 

Mr. Hunsberger, as Chairman, gave his 
final report upon the A. Px. A. Convention, 
and announced that the finances of the Com- 
mittee were such that a fifteen per cent balance 
of the total subscriptions were returned to the 
individual subscribers. Those subscribers who 
were members of the Branch donated their 
fifteen per cent to the Treasury of the Branch 
to be used as a special reserve fund. A rising 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Hunsberger 
for the splendid way in which he conducted 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION Convention. 

Mr. Peacock, the Treasurer of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, gave a detailed report 
of the finances, but was unable to make a final 
statement as there were a few accounts still 
to be settled. 


A rising vote of thanks was given to the 


Ladies’ Committee who, under the direction 
of Mrs. Hunsberger, provided so well for the 
visiting ladies. 

A rising vote was also given to the gentlemen 
members of the committee for their efforts 
on behalf of the Convention. 

The Secretary read several communications 
from various firms acknowledging the receipt 
of the checks covering their 15 per cent re- 
bate. 
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The question of the location of the AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION Head- 
quarters Building was discussed to a con- 
siderable extent, and Messrs. Harrisson and 
Hendrickson were appointed as a committee 
to do some detailed work on this question 
determining the distribution of the A. Pu. A. 
membership by States, etc. 

It was moved that a return postcard be 
mailed to the Pennsylvania members of the 
A. Pu. A. asking them to indicate their pref- 
erence as to the location of the headquarters 
building. 

A motion was passed to send the Pennsyl- 
vania representatives in Congress a letter 
endorsing the Capper-Kelly Bill, H. R. 11, 
and every member is urged to do likewise. 

President Cliffe then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Robert J. Ruth, the National 
Chairman and father of Pharmacy Week, 
who gave a most interesting and vivid story 
of the activities of Pharmacy Week throughout 
the country and showed dozens of photographs 
and newspaper articles and editorials. In- 
asmuch as his story was to be immediately 
released to the Journals no attempt will be 
made here to repeat what he said. However, 
with the illustrations all of which, of course, 
could not be reprinted in the Journals, his 
address was most entertaining and one could 
not help but feel grateful to Dr. Ruth for 
having been the sponsor of a movement which 
is so rapidly becoming a factor in American 
Pharmacy, and surely the American public 
cannot help but be impressed with Pharmacy 
through the medium of Pharmacy Week as 
it is being conducted. 

The regular monthly dinner was held as 
usual at the Touraine Apartments Restaurant. 
These dinners are becoming one of the features 
of the Branch meetings and are looked forward 
to with a great deal of interest. 

ApLey B. Secretary. 


New York, Pittsburgh and University of 
Washington reports of the Branches came in 
too late for publication in this issue of the 
JourNnaL.—Editor. 


Dr. L. Winkler of Inssbruck, President of the Society for the History of Pharmacy, re- 
cently organized, writes that he will gladly contribute from his collection of drugs to the Historical 


Museum when the Headquarters is completed. 


ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
_ ASSOCIATION, 1926-1927. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 3. 
November 11, 1926. 


To the Members of the Council: 

43. Motion No. 1 (See Council Letter No. 2, 
page 1029) has been carried and the minutes of 
the First Meeting of the Council, 1926-1927, 
as presented in Council Letter No. 1 are ap- 
proved. 

44. Motion No. 2 (See Council Letter No. 2, 
page 1027) has been carried and the resolutions 
referred to are approved. 

45. Motion No. 3 (See Council Letter No. 2, 
page 1027) has been carried and the testimonial 
certificates to the members of the Committee 
on the National Formulary will be framed. 

46. Motion No. 4. (See Council Letter 
No. 2, page 1027) has been carried and W. G. 
Harper and the MacMillan Company have 
been so notified. 

47. Motion No. 5 (See Council Letter No. 2, 
page 1028) has received twelve affirmative and 
two negative votes, the latter from Drs. H. V. 
Arny and J. H. Beal. No objection to the 
taking of the vote was expressed and the 
motion is, therefore, declared carried. Mr. 
Culley’s name will be withdrawn from the 
ballot and a notation to this effect will be 
made on the official ballot. 

48. Motion No. 6 (See Council Letter No. 2, 
page 1028), Motion No. 7 (See Council Letter 
No. 2, page 1030) and Motion No. 8 (See 
Council Letter No. 2, page 1030) have been 
carried. Applicants for membership numbered 
1 to 28 inclusive, applicants for membership 
numbered H-1 to H-146 inclusive, and appli- 
cant for membership numbered L. M., 1 are 
therefore declared elected. 

49. The Council of the AMERICAN PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has approved the 
transfer of the Contract for the Agency and Sale 
of the National Formulary V from the Chemical 
‘Catalog Company of New York City to the 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa. effective as of November 30, 1926. 

This transfer was made at the request of 
the Chemical Catalog Company which found 
that the distribution of the National Formulary 
did not fit in with their other activities. 
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(The sales of the National Formulary V 
since it appeared on April 20, 1926, have ex- 
ceeded those of the National Formulary IV 
for the first year.) 

(Motion No. 9) Motion No. 9 relates to the 
transfer of the Contract for the Agency and 
sale of the National Formulary V. 


LETTER NO. 4. 
December 2, 1926. 


To the Members of the Council: 

50. Motion No. 9 (See Council Letter 
No. 3, page 24) has been carried by unanimous 
vote of the Council and the Chemical Catalog 
Company and the J. B. Lippincott Company 
were advised on November 22, 1926, that the 
proposed transfer of the Contract for the 
Agency and Sale of the National Formulary V 
had been approved. 

51. Vote on the Location of the Headquarters 
Building. Several invitations for the location 
of the Headquarters Building have been re- 
ceived and others are expected before January 
15, 1927. The arrangements for conducting 
the vote on the location, in accordance with 
the plan adopted by the AssociaTION at the 
recent Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, are 
now being made. In this connection the 
following motion is submitted. 

(Motion No. 10.) In order that the vote on 
the location of the Headquarters Building may 
be properly conducted, it is moved by LaWall, 
that only those members of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association who are in good standing 
on January 1, 1927, and those applicants 
whose applications for membership in the Asso- 
ciation are received on or before January 1, 1927 
and are favorably acted upon by the Council 
prior to February 1, 1927, be permitted to vote. 
A vote on this motion is called for at this time 
but if there is objection the vote will be con- 
sidered as tentative. 

52. Budget Appropriation for the Head- 
quarters Building Campaign. ‘The following 
letter was received from Dr. H. A. B. Dunning, 
Chairman of the Headquarters Building 
Campaign Committee: 

“In accordance with your request, I am 
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writing you in reference to the appropriation 
for the Headquarters Building Campaign 
for the year 1926 and ask that this informa- 
tion and the request be submitted to the 
Committee on Finance and to the Council. 

“The budget appropriation for 1926 is 
$6000.00 and up to October 6, 1926, 
$5480.81 had been paid against this appro- 
priation. Of this amount $3147.24, bills 
for which were presented through our firm, 
were for expenses during the year 1925, and 
since these bills were not presented promptly 
they were not charged, as was intended 
against the appropriation for 1925, but were 
charged against the appropriation for 1926. 
The net amount, therefore, expended so far 
in 1926 is $2333.57, and bills now on hand 
or incurred will bring this amount up to 
approximately $6189.82. 

“The interest return from the fund up 
to June 1, 1926, was $3533.82 and the 
amount to be transferred to the checking 
account as interest on December 1, 1926, 
will be somewhat greater, although it is im- 
possible to exactly estimate it. The interest 
return on the fund for 1926 will amount to 
$7000.00 at least and I request that the 
appropriation for the year be increased to 
$7000.00 and that an additional appropria- 
tion of $3000.00 be made to take care of 
the bills brought over from 1925. The 
expenses of the Campaign for 1926 will be 
kept approximately to the amount of the 
interest return.” 


This letter was submitted to the Finance 
Committee and the request made therein has 
the approval of that Committee. (The ap- 
propriation for the Headquarters Building 
Campaign for 1925 totaled $15,500.00 and the 
expenditures totaled $11,944.05.) 

(Motion No. 11.) It is moved by Koch that 
the appropriation in the budget for 1926 for the 
Headquarters Building Campaign be increased 
to $7000.00 and that an additional appropria- 
tion of $3000.00 for the Headquarters Building 
Campaign be made to take care of the bills brought 
over from 1925. 

53. Expenses of the Commiitee on Biological 
Products. A communication was _ received 
from Mr. Samuel S. Dworkin, Chairman of 
the Committee on Biological Products, re- 
questing that one-half of the expenses incurred 
in the work of this Committee be paid by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, it 
being indicated that one-half of these expenses 
would be paid by the AssocraTIon which this 


Committee also represents. This request 
has been submitted to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and has the approval of that Committee. 

(Motion No. 12.5 It is moved by Koch that 
an appropriation of $50.00 for the Committee 
on Biological Products be added to the budget 
for 1926. 

54. Selection of Auditors. Chairman Koch 
of the Committee on Finance advises that the 
Committee recommends the employment of 
W. A. Johnson & Co. to audit the accounts of 
the AssocrIATION. 

(Motion No. 13.) It is moved by Koch that 
W. A. Johnson & Co., Baltimore, Md., be em- 
ployed to audit the accounts of the Association. 

55. Applicants for Membership. ‘The follow- 
ing applications properly endorsed and accom- 
panied by the first year’s dues have been re- 
ceived. 

No. 32, Walter H. Blome, 2134 Baldwin 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; No. 33, Fred Thomas 
Bridges, 1159 McLendon Ave., *Atlanta, Ga.;. 
No. 34, John Clark Bruce, 6701 Sth Ave.,. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 35, Charles Bundy, 
819-821 High St., Indianapolis, Ind.; No. 36, 
Grady H. Cook, Box 154, Newton, Ala.; 
No. 37, Allen Leroy Dingel, 23 Nichols Ave.,. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 38, Jacob F. Dorfman, 
115 W. 68th St., New York, N. Y.; No. 39, 
Reginald E. Dyer, 93 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y.; No. 40, Maurice Freedman, 123 Walnut 
St., Chelsea, Mass.; No. 41, M. A. Friedlander, 
5800 Beaubien St., Detroit, Mich.; No. 42, 
Frederick A. Graham, 101 W. Holly St.,. 
Bellingham, Wash.; No. 43, Henry Greenbaum, 
12 Barbour St., Hartford, Conn.; No. 44, 
William Allen Hamor, Thackeray Ave. & 
O’Hara St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 45, Joseph 
Wester Jones, 420-422 State St., Bristol, Tenn.; 
No. 46, Paul S. Jorgensen, 4522 15th Ave., 
N. E., Seattle, Wash.; No. 47, Saul Kaye, 
1904 Loring Place, New York, N. Y.; No. 48, 
Joseph P. Miale, 341 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y.; No. 49, John Jacob Mohrman, 4309 
10th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash.; No. 50, 
Charles D. Myers, 109 S. Main St., Washing- 
ton, Pa.; No. 51, Benjamin Pinstein, 764 Blue 
Hill Ave., Boston, Mass.; No. 52, Richard D. 
Reekie, 9125 Ranier Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
No. 53, C. Louis Seip, 2034 East York St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Motion No. 14.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

56. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
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Fund. ‘The following non-members of the 
A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made 
a cash payment of $5.00 more. ‘They are 
entitled to membership and you are requested 
to vote on the applications which have been 
properly endorsed. 

H-147, Alexander F. Ballard, 56 Elm St., 
Millbury, Mass.; H-148, James Yarbrough 
Blake, 1407 W. University Ave., Gainesville, 
Fla.; H-149, Carl Oscar Bumiller, 5651 Maple 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H-150, Brent Edward 
Coffman, 522 Virginia Ave., Cumberland, Md.; 
H-151, Howard B. Craig, 727 8th Ave., Helena, 
Mont.; H-152, John M. Cuddyer, 14 Atlantic 
St,, South Boston, Mass.; H-153, Harry Moore 
Dunlop, 1504 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr.; 
H-154, Harry Herman Eisenberg, 6253 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIll.; H-155, Bernard 
Fischbach, 363 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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H-156, Vernon K. Greene, 14 West Vielord St., 
Dickinson, N. D.; H-157, Vincent J. Lenzo, 
145-30—111th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.; H-158, 
Vincent Charles Levine, 866 W. Lombard St., 
Baltimore, Md.; H-159, Theodore Roosevelt 
Lund, Academy Hill Road, Watertown, Conn.; 
H-160, Abraham Margolis, 123 Brighton St., 
Boston, Mass.; H-161, Noble Frank Merck, 
1301 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla.; H-162, 
George Paul Plansky, 286 Bowen St., So. Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H-163, R. E. L. Williamson, 106 
W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md.; H-164, 
Herman Arthur Yates, Jr., 7714 Kingston 
Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


(Motion No. 15.) Vote on applications of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
for Membership in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


E. F. Kewry, Secretary. 


OMISSION OF EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Owing to the number of pages devoted to Minutes of the Sections and of the Index 
in this issue of the JourNAL, the “Editorial Notes’ are omitted from this number. The 
minutes of the Philadelphia meeting have now been concluded and beginning with the Jan- 
uary issue more papers will be printed and the Editorial Notes continued.—Editor. 


SOCIETY FOR HISTORY OF PHARMACY. 


Fellow member Otto Raubenheimer, who 
attended the organization meeting of the 
Society for the History of Pharmacy in Inns- 
bruck, writes that two very important resolu- 
tions were adopted at this meeting: 

1. History of Pharmacy, as a separate sub- 
ject, should be taught at the principal Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 

2. Papers and Reports pertaining to His- 
tory of Pharmacy should be presented to the 
Section on Pharmacy of the German Natural- 
ists at their annual Conventions. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Ludwig Winkler, Innsbruck; Secre- 
tary, H. Gelder, Berlin; Assist. Secretary, G. 
Urdang, Berlin; Treasurer, Fritz Ferehl Mit- 
tenwold; Historian and Editor, W. Zimmer- 
mann, Illenau. 

The dues of the organization are 5 marks, 
equaling $1.25, and Prof. Raubenheimer will 
be glad to receive applications. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


Courts have decided that the Federal Trade 
Commission has no power to regulate a trade 


policy. A corporation or individual has no 
right to fix prices absolutely, both may use 
reasonable discretion if price cutting is ruinous 
to business. Competition may not only be the 
life of trade but it may bring about its de- 
struction. Whether price maintenance is for 
the public interest or against it also depends 
on circumstances, which should mean that 
price regulation may be brought about and for 
public good. 


FEDERAL MEDICINAL LIQUOR COR- 
PORATION. 


The public press reports that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury has completed a draft of 
the bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal medicinal liquor corporation, which 
would manufacture and sell liquor for medic- 
inal purposes. 

The bill contemplates that only two dis- 
tilleries will be operated, one for rye and the 
other for bourbon. Neither will be located in 
any State which has a statute prohibiting the 
use of liquor for medicinal purposes. 

It is through this arrangement, General 
Andrews has said, that reduced diversion of 
liquor into illegitimate channels is expected. 


om 
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A HALF CENTURY OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 1880-1930. 


BY H. A. LANGENHAN. 


(Continued from p. 1052, Nov. Jour. A. Pu. A.) 


Issues of U. S. P. and N. F.f 
N. F. Titles, Synonyms and Abbreviations. 20 30 30* 40 50 60 70 80 90 00 10 20 
LIQUOR AMMONII CITRATIS FOR- 

Stronger Solution of Ammonium Citrate... .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. E E 
Stronger Solution of CitrateofAmmonium .. .. .. .... .. .. E .. 
LIQUOR ANTIGERMINARUS.......... .. : 
LIQUOR ANTISEPTICUS.............. .. 
LIQUOR AROMATICUS ALKALINUS... .. 
Alkaline Aromatic Solution.............. .. is <we 
Clemens Solution of Arsenic............ .. 
LIQUOR POTASSII ARSENATIS ET 


151 


Pim: 
He 


Liquor Potassii Arsenates et Bromidi..... .. 
Solution of Potassium Arsenate and Bro- 


Liquor Arsenii Bromidi................. .. 
Solution of Bromide of Arsenic.......... .. 
LIQUOR AURI ET ARSENIBROMIDI.... .. .. .. .. « 
Solution of Gold and Arsenic Bromide.... .. .. .. .. .. ee 

Liq. Aur. et Arsen. Brom................ .. 


>. 


Smith’s Solution of Bromine............ .. 
LIQUOR CALCIS SULPHURATZ...... .. 
Solution of Sulphurated Lime........... .. 
Solution of Oxysulphuret of Calcium..... .. 


Qaim 


: 


151—See LIQUOR ANTISEPTICUS, U. S. P. 
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Solution of Potassium Arsenate and Bro- , 
Solution of Arsenate and Bromide of Po- 
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N. F. Titles, Synonyms and Abbreviations. 20 30 30* rr ; 


aS 


5 

Se 


Compound Solution of Chlorine.......... .. 
Compound Solution of Chlorine......... .. 


Fe) 
Fes} 


° 
re) 
n 
> 
>: 


LIQUOR CUPRI ALKALINUS.......... .. 
Alkaline Solution of Copper............. .. 


LIQUOR EXTRACTI GLYCYRRHIZZ.. .. 
Solution of Extract of Glycyrrhiza........ .. 
Solution of Extract of Licorice........... .. 


a 
= 
ogee. 


LIQUOR FERRI ACETATIS............ .. L 
Solution of Albuminate of Iron.......... .. 
Solution of Albuminized Iron............ .. 


Be roe: 


PHM 


LIQUOR FERRI HYPOPHOSPHITIS... .. L 
Solution of Hypophosphite of Iron....... .. 
Solution of Hypophosphite of Iron....... .. 

Solution of Iodide of Iron............... .. 
Solution of Ferric Nitrate............... .. 


Pn: 


Pir : 


152—See LIQUOR CHLORI COMPOSITUS, U. S. P. 
153—See LIQUOR FERRI ACETATIS, U. S. P. 
154—See LIQUOR FERRI CITRATIS, U. S. P. 
155—See LIQUOR FERRI IODIDI, U. S. P. 
156—Compare SYRUPUS FERRI IODIDI, U. S. P. 
157—See LIQUOR FERRI NITRATIS, U. S. P. 


os 


N. F. Titles, Synonyms and Abbreviations. 20 30 30* 


LIQUOR FERRI OXYCHLORIDI....... .. 
Solution of Ferric Oxychloride........... .. 
LIQUOR FERRI OXYSULPHATIS...... .. 
Solution of Ferric Oxysulphate.......... .. 
Solution of Oxysulphate of Iron.......... .. 
LIQUOR FERRI PEPTONATI.......... .. 
Solution of Peptonate of Iron............ .. 
Solution of Peptonate of Iron........... .. 
Solution of Peptonized Iron............. .. 
LIQUOR FERRI PEPTONATI ET MAN- 


Liquor Ferri Peptonaticum Mangano..... .. 
Solution of Peptonate of Iron with Man- 


LIQUOR FERRI PROTOCHLORIDI.... .. 
Solution of Ferrous Chloride............ .. 
Solution of Ferrous Chloride............ .. 
Solution of Protochloride of Iron......... .. 
Solution of Protochloride of Iron......... .. 
LIQUOR FERRI SALICYLATIS......... .. 
Solution of Ferric Salicylate............. .. 
Salicylated Mixture of Iron............. .. 
LIQUOR FERRI SUBSULPHATIS...... .. 
Solution of Ferric Subsulphate.......... .. 
Solution of Basic Ferric Sulphate........ .. 
LIQUOR GUTTZ PERCHZE........... .. 
Solution of Gutta Percha............... .. 
LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI ET POTASSII 


Solution of Mercury and Potassium iodide. .. 
Solution of Potassium Iodohydrargyrate.. .. 
Solution of Iodide of Mercury and Potas- 


Liq. Hydrarg. et Pot. Iod................ .. 


158—See LIQUOR FERRI SUBSULPHATIS, U. S. P. 


159—See LIQUOR GUTTZ PERCHA2,, U. S. P. 


158 158 158 158 158 158 


159 159 159 L 
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Solution of Peptonate of Iron and Man- 
Solution of Peptonate of Iron and Man- 
LIQUOR FERRI PEPTONATI CUM 
Solution of Peptonized Iron and Man- 
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LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS.... 


Solution of Mercuric Nitrate............ .. 
LIQUOR HYDRASTINZ COMPOSITUS .. 
Compound Solution of Hydrastine....... .. 
Colorless Hydrastine Solution........... .. 
LIQUOR HYPOPHOSPHITUM........ .. 
Solution of Hypophosphites............. .. 


LIQUOR HYPOPHOSPHITUM COM- 


Compound Solution of Hypophosphitus. . 


LIQUOR IODi ET ZINCI PHENOLSUL- 


Solution of Iodine and Zinc Phenolsulpho- 


Liq. Iodi et Zinc Phenolsul.............. .. 
LIQUOR IODI PHENOLATUS......... .. 
Phenolated Solution of Iodine........... .. 
LIQUOR IODI CARBOLATUS.......... .. 
Carbolized Solution of Iodine............ .. 
Carbolized Solution of Iodine............ .. 


Liq. Iod. Phenol.. ete 
LIQUOR IODI CAUSTICUS.. 


Caustic Solution of Iodine.............. .. 


Iodine Caustic. . 


LIQUOR MAGNESII BROMIDI........ .. 
Solution of Magnesium Bromide......... .. 
Solution of Bromide of Magnesium...... .. 


LIQUOR MAGNESII SULPHATIS EF- 


Liq. Mag. Sulph. Eff.. 


LIQUOR MORPHINE CITRATIS 


Solution of Morphine Citrate. . 


Solution of Citrate of Morphine. . 


LIQUOR MORPHINE HYPODERMI- 


Hypodermic Solution of Morphine....... .. 
Magendie’s Solution of Morphine........ .. 
LIQUOR PANCREATINI............... .. 
Solution of Pancreatin.................. .. 

160—See LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS, U. S. P. 
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Effervescent Solution of Magnesium Sul- 
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LIQUOR PEPSINI ANTISEPTICUS..... .. 
Antiseptic Solution of Pepsin............ .. 
LIQUOR PEPSINI AROMATICUS...... .. 
Aromatic Solution of Pepsin............. .. 
LIQUOR PHOSPHATUM ACIDUS..... .. 
Solution of Acid Phosphates............. .. 
LI@UOR ACIDI PHOSPHORICI COM- 
Compound Solution of Phosphoric Acid... .. 
LIQUOR PHOSPHATUM COMPOSI- 


Omir: 


or 
> 


Compound Solution of Phosphates....... .. 
LIQUOR 
Solution of Phosphorus................. .. 
Thompson’s Solution of Phosphorus...... .. 
LIQUOR PICIS ALKALINUS........... .. 
Alkaline Solution of Tar................ .. 


: 

: 
Pin 


Wr: 


LIQUOR PICIS CARBONIS............ .. 
Liquor Carbonis Detergens.............. .. 


LIQUOR PLUMBI SUBACETATIS DI- 
162 .. 162 162 162 162 162 162 162 162 L 


Liq. Plumb. Subacet. Dil................ .. 
Liquor Potasse Chlorinate............. .. oe 
Solution ‘of Chlorinated Potassium....... .. 
LIQUOR POTASSZ CHLORATZ...... .. 
Liquor Potasse Chloratz............... .. 
Solution of Chlorinated Potassa......... .. 


Baw: 


161—See LIQUOR PEPSINI, U. S. P. 
162—See LIQUOR PLUMBI SUBACETATIS DILUTUS, U. S. P. 
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LIQUOR POTASSIIIODIDI........... .. 
Solution of Potassium Iodide............ .. 


Solution of Procaine Hydrochloride...... .. 
Dental Anesthetic Solution............. .. 


LIQUOR SACCHARINI................ .. 
Solution of Saccharin................... .. 
LIQUOR SERIPARUS................... 
LIQUOR SODZ ET MENTHZ........ .. 
Solution of Soda and Mint.............. .. 


Se ge - 
Sewer: 


LIQ. SODII ARSENATIS.............. .. 163 
Solution of Sodium Arsenate............ .. 


LIQUORSODIIARSENATIS PEARSON .... .. .. .... .. 
Pearson’s Solution of Sodium Arsenate... .. .. .. .. .. .. 
Pearson’s Solution of Arseniate of Sodium .. .. .... .. E 
Liq. Sod. Arsen. Pearson............... .. 


LIQUOR SODII BORATIS COMPOSI- 


- 


> 


Ome 


Compound Solution of Sodium Borate...... .. .. .. 


Or 


LIQUOR SODII CARBOLATUS......... .. 
Solution of Sodium Carbonate........... .. 
Solution of Carbolate of Sodium........ .. 
LIQUOR SODII CITRATIS............. .. 
Solution of Sodium Citrate.............. .. 


DOH 


LIQUOR SODII CITRO-TARTRATIS 
EFFERVESCENS................. 


LIQUOR SODII CITRO TARTRATIS... .. 

Solution of Citro-Tartrate of Sodium..... .. 

163—See LIQUOR SODII ARSENTIS, U. S. P. 


Saturated Solution of Potassium Iodide.... . . ; 
LIQUOR PROCAINLZ HYDROCHLO- 
Liq. 
Compound Solution of BorateofSodium.. .. .. .. .. .. .. E.. .. 
Effervescent Solution of Sodium Citro- ; 
] 
] 
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LIQUOR SODII OLEATIS............. .. 2%. “de. 
Solution of Sodium Oleate.............. .. os 
Solution of Oleate of Sodium............ .. 


aes 
8 


164 


Compound Solution of Sodium Phosphate .. 
LIQUOR STRYCHNINZ ACETATIS.... .. 
Solution of Strychnine Acetate.......... .. 
Hall’s Solution of Strychnine............ .. 
Solution of Acetate of Strychnine........ .. 
LIQUOR ZINCI ET ALUMINI COM- 


& 
: 


Compound Solution of Zinc and Aluminum .. 
Liq. Zinc. et Alumin. Co................. .. 
LIQUOR ZINCI ET FERRI COMPOSI- 


Compound Solution of Zinc and Iron..... .. 
LIQUOR ZINGIBERIS................. .. 
Soluble Essence of Ginger............... .. 
LOTIO ALBA VETERINARIA.......... .. 
Veterinary White Lotion................ .. 
LOTIO ADSTRINGENS............... .. 
LOTIO AMMONIACALIS CAMPHOR- 


Omm 
Omm: 
Omrm 


Pim: 


Ammoniated Camphor Wash............ .. 


LOTIO CALAMINZ COMPOSITA...... .. 
Compound Calamine Lotion............. .. 
Lot. Calam. Co 


: 
‘ 


164—See LIQUOR SODII PHOSPHATES COMPOSITUS, U. S. P. 
g—See AQUA SEDATIVA, N. F. 


LIQUOR SODII PHOSPHATIS COM- 
ay 
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LOTIO PLUMBIET OPII.............. .. 
Lotion of Lead and Opium.............. .. 
MAGMA FERRI HYDROXIDI.......... .. 
Ferric Hydroxide Magma............... .. 


Sue: 

Amm: 


MAGMA MAGNESIZ................. .. 166 166 


MAGNESII CITRAS EFFERVESCENS... .. .... .. .. 167 167 L 
Effervescent Magnesium Citrate......... .. 
ee 168 .. 168 168 168 168 169 169 L 
MEL ROSZ ETSODIIBORATIS....... .. 

Honey of Rose and Sodium Borate........ .. 

Honey of Rose with Borax.............. .. 

MENTHOL CAMPHORATUM......... .. 
MISTURA ACACIZ................... 
MISTURA ADSTRINGENS............ .. 


Omm 
Pw: 


mre: 


165—See MAGMA BISMUTH, U. S. P. 

166—See MAGMA MAGNESIA, U. S. P. 

167—See MAGNESII CITRAS EFFERVESCENS, U. S. P. 
168—See PILULZ COPAIBZ, U.S. P. 

169—See MASSA COPAIBZ, U. S. P. 

170—See MEL SODII BORATIS, U. S. P. 
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MISTURA ADSTRINGENS ET ESCHA- 


Adstringent and Escharotic Mixture...... .. 
MISTURA AMMONII CHLORIDI...... .. 
Mixture of Ammonium Chloride......... .. 
Mistura Solvens Simplex................ .. 
MISTURA CAMPHORZ ACIDA....... .. 
Acid Camphor Mixture................. 
Mistura Antidysentirica................ .. 
MISTURA CAMPHORZE AROMATICA. .. 
Aromatic Camphor Mixture............. .. 
Parrish’s Camphor Mixture............. .. 


MISTURA CHLORALIS ET POTASSII 


BROMIDI COMPOSITA........... .. 


Compound Mixture of Chloral and Po- 


Chloral and Bromide Compound......... .. 
Chloral and Bromide Compound......... .. 
Mist. Chloral. et Pot. Brom. Co.......... .. 


MISTURA CHLOROFORMI ET CAN- 


NABIS INDICH COMPOSITA..... .. 
Chloroform Anodyne................... 


Compound Mixture of Chloroform and 


MISTURA CHLOROFORMIET OPII... .. 
Mixture of Chloroform and Opium....... .. 
Mist. Chlorof. et Morph. Co............. .. 
MISTURA CONTRA DIARRHGEAM.... .. 
MISTURA 
MISTURA COPAIBZ ET OPII......... .. 
Mixture of Copaiba and Opium.......... .. 


h—See MISTURA OPII ET CHLOROFORMI COMPOSITA, N. F. 
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MISTURA CHLOROFORMI ET MOR- 

Compound Mixture of Chloroform and 
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MISTURA FERRI COMPOSITA........ . 371 171 L St 
Ss M 

° Mixture of Guaiac..................... .. BEE 
MISTURA MAGNESLE ASAFETIDE 

Mixture of Magnesia, Asafetida and Co 

MISTURA MAGNESLZ ET ASAFE- 

Mist. Mag. Asafcet. et Opii............. .. ike Mi 
Mixture of Oil of Tar.................. .. Mi 
§ S § Sp 
MISTURA OLEO-BALSAMICA......... .. ad 
Balsamum Vite Hoffmanni............. .. $ 
Ml 
MISTURA OPII ET CHLOROFORMI = 

Compound Mixture of Opium and Chloro- 

Squibb’s Diarrhoea Mixture............. .. .s s Mu 
MISTURA OPIIETRHEICOMPOSITA... .... .. .. .. i i i Mu 
Compound Mixture of Opium and Rhu- MU 

Ss MU 
MISTURA OPII ET SASSAFRAS....... .. Mu 
Mixture of Opium and Sassafras........ .. MU 
MISTURA SASSAFRAS ET OPII....... .. Mu 
Mistura Opii Alkalina.................. Salt 
Mixture of Sassafras and Opium........ .. Stes 

171—See MISTURA COMPOSITA, U. S. P. 
172—See MISTURA MAGNESIZ ET ASAFETIDZ, U. S. P. 
i—See MISTURA CONTRA DIARRHOAZ, N. F. 
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MISTURA PECTORALIS, STOKES..... .. LLL 
s 
MISTURA EXPECTORANS, STOKES... .. L L 
Stokes Expectorant Mixture............. .. E E bivisnes 
MISTURA RHEI ALKALINA........... .. 
Alkaline Mixture of Rhubarb............ .. 
Syrupus Rhei et Potassii Compositus..... .. iw ds 
Elixir Rhei Alkalinum.................. .. Ss 
MISTURA RHEI COMPOSITA......... .. 
Compound Mixture of Rhubarb.......... .. BBRES 
Mixture of Rhubarb and Soda........... .. 
Squibbs’ Rhubarb Mixture............. .. S +. 
MISTURA SODZ ET MENTHZ....... .. LLL 
Mixture of Soda and Spearmint......... .. EE E 
MISTURA SPLENETICA.............. .. 
chs ws EE 
MISTURA SULPHURICA ACIDA....... .. LLL 
Sulphuric Acid Mixture................. .. EEE 
Mixture Sulphurica Acida............... .. 
MUCILAGO CHONDRI................ .. & 
Mucilage of Chondrus.................. .. 
Mucilage of Irish Moss................. .. 
Mucilage of Irish Moss................. Ss S§S 
MUCILAGO CYDONII................. .. L 
Mucilage of Cydonium.........°....... .. . ESE 
MUCILAGO DEXTRINI............... .. LLL 
Mucilage of Dextrin.................... .- EEE 
LLL 
MUCILAGO SASSAFRAS MEDULLZ.. ..... ..... 174 175 175 175 175 175 L 
UNGUENTA EXTENSA................ .. L 

173—-MUCILAGO CYDONII, U. S. P. 
174—See INFUSUM SASSAFRAS MEDULLA, U. S. P. 
175—See MUCILAGO SASSAFRAS MEDULLA, U. S. P. 
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UNGUENTUM SALICYLATUM EXTEN- Cc 
Salicylic Acid Salve Mull............... .. od 
Salicylated Creosote Mull............... .. 
UNGUENTUM CREOSOTI SALICYLA- O 
Unguentum Creosoti Salicylatum Exten- O 
Creosote Salicylic Acid Salve Mull....... .. ot Bi 
MULLA HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDI O 
Corrosive Mercuric Chloride Mull....... .. E E O 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI CHLOR- Zi 
Unguentum Hydrargyri Chloridi Corrosivi O 
Corrosive Mercuric Chloride Salve Mull.. .. .. .. .. .. .. E 
UNGUENTUM ZINCI EXTENSUM..... .. cae Lox rey 
NEBULA AROMATICA................ .. 
AA 
NEBULA EUCALYPTOLIS............. .. 
NEBULA MENTHOLIS................ .. 
NEBULA MENTHOLIS COMPOSITA.... .. oa 
Compound Menthol Spray.............. .. Ol 
Ol 
NEBULA THYMOLIS................. .. Ph 
«. L 
E 
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OLEATUM ACONITINZ.............. .. +» o 
OLEATUM ATROPINZ............... .. 


for) 


| 


PHO 


> 
ro) 
> 


OLEATUM QUININZ................. .. 


Beam. 
oo 


OLEATUM VERATRINZ.............. .. 


OLEORESINA CUBEBZ............... .. .. «. «. 180 181 181 181 181 181 181 


OLEORESINA LUPULINI................ 182. 188 1862 189 
OLEUM ZETHEREUM................ 183 183 183 183 183 183 183 183 183 18 


OLEUM HYOSCYAMI COMPOSITUM. .. 
Compound Oil of Hyoscyamus........... .. 
OLEUM PHENOLATUM.............. .. 


OLEUM CARBOLATUM............... .. 
OLEUM PHOSPHORATUM........... .. 
176—See OLEATUM ATROPINA, U. S. P. 
177—See OLEATUM COCAINA, U. S. P. 
178—See OLEATUM QUININAZ, U. S. P. 
179—See OLEATUM VERATRINAZ, U. S. P. 
180—See EXTRACTUM CUBEBZ FLUIDUM, U. S. P. 
181—See OLEORESINZ CUBEBA, U. S. P. 
182-—-OLEORESINA LUPILINI, U.S. P. 
183—See OLEUM ZZ THEREUM, U. S. P. 
184—See OLEUM PHOSPHORATUM, U. S. P. 
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OLEUM RICINI AROMATICUM....... .. 
Agomatic Castor Oil: 


OXYMEL SCILLZ.................... 185 186 185 186 186 .. LULL 
PASTA DERMATOLOGICZ........... .. Wee ope: 
Dermatologic Pastes................... .. core “wee 
PASTA BETANAPHTHOLIS........... .. 

Lassar’s Naphthol Paste................ .. 


@ 

& 

p> 
Pon: 


PASTA RESORCINOLIS FORTIS...... .. 
Strong Resorcinol Paste................ .. 
Lassar’s Stronger Resorcinol Paste....... .. 


8. 
wn 


PASTA RESORCINI MITIS, LASSAR..... ...... .. .. 
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PASTA ZINCI SULPHURATA.......... .. 

Unna’s Sulphurated Zinc Paste.......... .. Set, 


O: pw 


185—See MEL SCILLZ ACETATUM, U. S. P. 
186—See OXYMEL SCILLA2, U. S. P. 
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PASTA ZINCI SULPHURATA, UNNA... . 

Pasta Zinci Sulphurata, Unna........... .. 
PEPSINUM AROMATICUM........... .. 


PETROXOLINUM BETANAPHTHOLIS .. 
Betanaphthol Petroxolin................ .. 
Petrox. Betanaphthol................... .. 


PETROXOLINUM BITUMENIS SUL- 


PETROXOLINUM CHLOROFORMI 


Camphorated Chloroform Petroxolin..... .. 
Camphor and Chloroform Petrox........ .. 
Petrox. Chiorof. 
PETROXOLINUM CREOSOTI......... .. 


PETROXOLINUM GUAIACOLIS....... .. 
PETROXOLINUM HYDRARGYRI...... .. 
PETROXOLINUM IODI............... .. 
Iodine Petrox 10 per cent............... .. 
PETROXOLINUM IODI DILUTUM..... .. 
Diluted Iodine Petroxolin............... .. 
Jodine Petrox, 5 per 
PETROXOLINUM IODOFORMI....... .. 


187—See PEPSINUM SACCHARATUM, U. 5S. P. 
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PETROXOLINUM LIQUIDUM......... .. 


PETROLATUM SAPONATUM LIQUI- 


Petrolatum Saponatum Liquidum........ .. 
ws 
PETROXOLINA MEDICATA........... .. 
Medicated Petroxolins.................. .. 


Methyl Salicylate Petroxolin............ .. 
Methyl Salicylate Petrox............... .. 
PETROXOLINUM PHENOLIS......... .. 


Camphorated Phenol Petroxolin......... .. 
Camphorated Phenol Petrox............ .. 
Petrox. Phenol. Camph................. .. 
PETROXOLINUM PICIS.............. .. 
PETROXOLINUM SPISSUM........... .. 


PETROLATUM SAPONATUM SPIS- 


PETROXOLINUM SULPHURATUM.... .. 
Sulphurated Petroxolin................. .. 
PETROXOLINUM SULPHURATUM 
Compound Sulphurated Petroxolin....... .. 
Compound Sulphurated Petrox.......... .. 


(To be continued) 
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May You Have the Joy of Christmas Charity, Hopes and 
Realizations That Will Strengthen You during the New 
Year. May Pharmacists Evidence More Than Ever 
Their Belief in the Mission of Pharmacy. 
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SEISAL 


The entire salts of the sea in their native association, nothing added, nothing 
refined away. 
A dry, granular substance designed to be used at the table as a food accessory, 
condiment. 
SEISAL has about 70 percent sodium chloride, with potassium, calcium, 
sodium, magnesium, iron, iodin, manganese, chlorin, sulphur, lithium, bromin, 
and silica. 
A single gram of Seisal amounts to about 1/10 of a milligram of iodine, one- 
half the proportion of iodine in ‘‘iodized salt.” 

Seisal is not suggested for use in the kitchen. 
Seisal is put up in one-ounce bottles, one dozen in a package, retail price 25 
cents a bottle. 


FAIRCHILD BROS. & FOSTER New York 


On Prescriptions— 


Merck’s 


Influenza (Grippe) 
Is Again with Us for 
Several Months’ 
— Intermittent Stay— 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Physicians have learned to appreciate the superior and safe anti-inflammatory, decon- 
gestive a pain-relieving action of ATOPHAN in the management of this hardy 
perennia 


In Influenza (Grippe) and the ‘‘colds’’ which so often lead to it, ATOPHAN acts best 


in form of 
ATOPHAN-ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID 
COMPOUND TABLETS S. & G., 


in which the conjoint and correctly dosaged use of a universally approved, active an- 
tipyretic rounds out the good work of ATOPHAN. 


We are extensively advertising this member of the ‘‘Greater Atophan Group” just now. 
Please See to Your Stock. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, INC. 


2 Orange Street, 41-43 Maiden Lane, 
BLOOMFIELD, J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION I 


Properties and Uses of Drugs 


A New Textbook for Schools of Pharmacy 
in Preparation 


By Henry H. Rusby—Dean and Professor of Materia Medica in the College 
of Pharmacy of Columbia University. Charles W. Ballard—Associate Professor 
of Materia Medica in the College of Pharmacy of Columbia University. 

A. Richard Bliss, Jr—Dean and Professor of Pharmacology 
and aac. in the School of Pharmacy of the 

niversity of Tennessee. 


Autenrieth. ‘The Detection of Poi- 
sons and Powerful Drugs.” 5th 
Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


Bachmann and Bliss. “The Essen- 
tials of Physiology and Pharmaco- 
dynamics.” 2nd Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $4.00. 


Clayton. “Theory of Emulsions and 
Emulsification.” Illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.00. 

Fourneau. “Organic Medicaments 
and Their Preparation.” Illustrated ~ 
Cloth, $4.25. 

Greenish. ‘“‘Microscopical Examina- 


tion of Foods and Drugs.” 3rd 
Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.50. 


Howe and Beard. “Latin for Pharma- 


cists.” Cloth, $1.25. 

Lucas. “The Book of Prescriptions.” 
Cloth, $4.00. 11th Edition. 

Lucas and Stevens. “The Book of 
Receipts.” 12th Edition. Cloth, 
$4.00. 

Muter. “A Short Manual of Ana- 


lytical Chemistry for Students of 
Pharmacy.” 6th Edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.25. 


Parry. “Cyclopedia of Perfumery.” 
Iileetrated. Volumes. Cloth, 
$10.00. 


Pittenger. “‘Biochemic Drug Assay 
Methods.” _Illustrated. Cloth, 
Round Corners, $2.00. 


Potter. “Therapeutics, Materia Med- 


ica and Pharmacy.” 14th Edition. 
Cloth, $8.50. 
Scoville. “The Art of Compound- 


ing.” 4th Edition, Illustrated. 


Cloth, $3.75. 
Schneider. “Pharmaceutical Bac- 
teriology.” 2nd Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $4.00. 
“Bacteriological Methods in Food 
and Drugs Laboratories.” _II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 

“The Micro-analysis of Powdered 
Vegetable Drugs.” 2nd edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. 


Stewart. “Compend of Pharmacy.” 
9th Edition. Cloth, $2.00. 


Trumper. ‘Memoranda of Toxicol- 
ogy.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Underhill. “Toxicology.” Cloth, 
$2.25. 

Wilcox. ‘Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics.” 11th Edition. Cloth, 
$5.00. 

Youngken. “Pharmacognosy.” 2nd 


Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $6.00. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 
For Infants of any Age 


Mellin’s Food may be used successfully as a milk 
modifier from the earliest period of infancy, for the food 
elements present in modifications made from fresh cow’s 
milk and Mellin’s Food are in a form readily digestible 
by infants of any age. 

Babies who are fed continually upon modifications 
prepared from Mellin’s Food and fresh cow’s milk are 
firm of flesh, strong in muscle and bone, and gain nor- 
mally in weight— 

Outstanding evidence of well-balanced nourishment 


Improved Style No. 275. 
Price $26.00 
Capacity ; 4 oz. 


Sensitiveness . 1/19 grain 
Pans 4in. diam. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 


Main Office: 92 Reade Street, New York City 
Factory: 147-153 Eighth Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Branch: 31 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. Branch: 49 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MILLING 


The remedial value of a finished product often varies according to 
the skill exercised in milling the Crude Drug; exhaustion is always 
more rapid and complete when the milling has been skillfully done to a 


uniformity of size mesh. 

A precise understanding of the physical character and remedial usefulness of Crude 
Drugs is essential in their proper milling. ; 
The nature of a Crude Drug determines the kind of mill in which it should be 

comminuted; without complete equipment, proper Drug Milling is impossible. 
“Hopkins Brand” Milled Crude Drugs do not 
are evenly exposed to the action of the solvent. yield finished products of 
uniform strength. 

Crude Drugs 


Milled to Any Mesh Desired 
We de not manufacture Pills, Tablets, Elixirs, Fluid Extracts or any finished Pharmaceuticals 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO., 


135 William St., New York City 
Importers, Exporters and Grinders of Standardized Crade Drags 


Mr. Druggist— 


Why not dispense the Armour make and insure satis- 
faction to patient, physician and yourself? It means 
everything to use dependable goods. 


U.S. P. xX tone Solution ypoder- Anterior Pitui 
trical. tic Powder and? and 5 gr. tab- 


ampoules lee ‘and 2 ampoules lets 
Pituitary Liquid Double U. S. Elixir of Enzy Parathyroids 
P. X Surgical Solution (1:1000) Powd 1 
1 c.c. ampoules 1 ounce bottles and 1c. c. am- Yn Yoo 
— Parathyroids 1/se gr. 
Powder and and fim land 860) Emerge Solution (1:10,- 21/2 
‘mer, Lactate 
Pituitary ll 1c. ampo 
Powder and 1 and 2 2 gr. tablets Corpus Luteu Peptonal 
Posterior Pituitary Powder and as and 5 gr. cap- Pancreatin U. S. P. 
Powder and 1/19 gr. tablets sules and tab Pancreatin (High Test) 
Suprarenals Corpus rte tens Tablets 5 gr. enteric coated 
Powder and 1 and 2 gr. tab- 1c. c. ampoules Benzoinated 
lets Ovarian Powder 1, 5, 10 Ib. tins 
aaa = P. 2 and 5 gr. capsules, tablets Kephalin 
Essence Pe; Quast quid 10 gramme vials 


Send for booklet on Endocrine Gland and other Organotherapeutic products. 
Full of valuable information to the dispensing pharmacist. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Sodium Ricinoleate 40% 


MERRELL 


A elections germicide for use in combating infec- 
tions of the mouth, nose, throat and in wounds. 


Kills bacteria without injuring healthy tissues; 
neutralizes bacterial toxins and ferments. 


Detoxol and Detoxol Liquid 


Palatable carriers formulated to encourage 
the use by the patient of Sodium Ricinoleate. 


Effective as dentifrice, gargle, mouth wash 
and spray. 


THE WM-S-MERRELL COMPANY: CINCINNATI 


‘America’s Oldest Pharmaceutical House” 


A New Medicinal Product 


Beechwood Creosote Carbonate 


The definite demand for Medicinal Creosote, manufactured ex- 
clusively from the tar of Beechwood, has led us to supply Creosote 
Carbonate prepared from Pure Beechwood Creosote. 


Also the following 


BEECHWOOD CREOSOTE 
Creosote U.S. P. Creosote Carbonate U.S. P. 
Guaiacol Liquid U. S. P. Guaiacol Carbonate U. S. P. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


St. Louis Philadelphia New York 
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INTERESTING TO PHYSICIANS 


You Will Advertise Your Business By Carrying Our Specialties In Stock As Follows: 


Dozen 

Benzaldehyde and Benzyl Benzoate—Miscible, Solution (2 fi. oz. bottles) $ 9.00 
Benzyl Benzoate Gelatin Globules, 5 minims each 25 in tube) 9.00 
Benzyl Benzoate—Miscible, Solution 2 fi. oz. bot.) 9.00 
Benzyl Succinate Tablets, 5 grains each 40 in tube) 9.00 
Bulgara Tablets. 50 in tube) 9.00 
Dentaphen 1 fil. oz. bottle) 9.00 
Enteric Glycotauro Tablets (72 in tube) 9.00 
Flumerin—Sealed Tubes, 0.15 Gram 12 in box 21.00 
Flumerin—Sealed Tubes, 0.20 Gram 12 in box 24.00 
Flumerin—Sealed Tubes, 0.25 | noms (12 in box 27.00 
Flumerin—Sealed Tubes, 0.30 Gra (12 in box) 30.00 
Glycotauro, Cascara and Phenolphthalein Tablets 40 in tube) 9.00 
Lutein Tablets, 5 grs. 45 in tube) 22.50 
Lutein Tablets, 2 grs. (100 in tube) 22.50 
Lutein—Cor pus Luteum—Powder (1 oz. in bot.) 42.00 
Lutein—Corpus Luteum—Solution Ampules s in box) 15.00 
Mercurochrome—220 Soluble (Powder 10 gm. bot.) 16.20 
Mercurochrome—220 Soluble Tablets, $ 6 grains each (30 in bottle) 16.20 
Mercury Salicylate aan, 1, 14 or 2 grs. each (12 in a box) 15.00 
Meroxyl-253 Tablets, 2.3 (30 in bot.) 16.20 
Ovarian Residue Tablets, Son. ry in tube) 9.00 
Ovarian Residue Powder 1 oz. in bot.) 12.00 
Ovarian Residue Solution Ampules (6 in box) 12.00 
Ovary (Whole) Tablets (50 in tube) 13.50 
Ovary (Whole) Powder (1 oz. in bot.) 24.00 
Ovary (Whole) Solution Ampules (6 in box) 12.00 
Phenolsulphonphthalein Ampules (10 in a box) 15.00 
Solution 2.4 cc. (8 in box) 18.00 
Sodium Chlorid Tablets, Enteric Coated, 1 gram top in tube 9.00 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P. retin 2 grs. 100 in tube 9.60 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P. —Tablets, 1 (100 in tube 7.20 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P. —Tablets, gr. 100 in tube 6.00 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P.—Tablets, 1/s or 1/10 gr. 100 in tube 4.80 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P. —Tablets, ie or '/jeegr. (100 in tube 4.30 
Thyroid—Glands Desiccated, U. S. P.—Powder’ (1 oz. in bot.) 12.00 
: HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING BALTIMORE 


SHARP & DOHME’S 


OINTMENTS 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES ARE PREFERRED FOR 
DISPENSING PURPOSES 


BECAUSE: 


(1) The ointments are of elegant appearance and velvet-like smoothness. 
Bases are selected in each case to especially meet the therapeutic require- 
ments. Accurately and scientifically prepared. 


(2) ‘The detachable label on the tube is easily removed and greatly facilitates 
attaching the prescription label. 


(3) Greater cleanliness of the individual tube over the usual ointment jar. 
(4) Our line of ointments embraces all standard formulae. 


PRICES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION SUPPLIED UPON REQUEST. 


SHARP_& 


BALTIMORE 
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Announcing— 


OSCODAL 


Palatable Cod Liver Oil Therapy 
in tablet form 


Intensive advertising is bringing to the attention of physicians 
OSCODAL (Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Glaninre>. 
a palatable Cod Liver Oil Concentrate containing the essential prin- 
ciples of the oil—the fat-soluble vitamins—with the following ad- 


vantages: 


(1) Elimination of objectionable bulk, nauseating odor and 
unpleasant taste. (2) Dosage is accurate. (3) Every lotis 
physiologically standardized. (4) Oscodal is readily taken. 
(5) Oscodal is inviting at all seasons. 


Oscodal is marketed in bottles of 100 tablets. Please be prepared to 
fill prescriptions promptly by ordering today. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


ence for this emulsion because it is ethical. 


recognition by the physician of the superiority of this 
You should carry PETROLAGAR in stock at all 
this demand. 


The Acceptance of the Product 


The fact that PETROLAGAR is a Council-passed 
product means that the physician has a distinct prefer- 


It is advertised to the medical profession alone. 
The great demand for PETROLAGAR has come through the 


product. 
times to meet 


You can always obtain supplies through your jobber. 


Deshell 
Laboratories 


Inc. 
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Just Ready—New (3rd) Edition 


Arny’s Pharmacy 


The new (3rd) edition of Arny’s “Principles 
of Pharmacy” has been placed on the market 
after an extremely thorough revision, in 
which is included not only the new infor- 
mation contained in the recent revisions of 
the U. S. Pharmacopceia and the National 
Formulary, but also the striking discoveries 
in the fields of chemistry, medicine and 
pharmacy. Every page gives evidence of 
the most careful scrutiny so that the work 
today stands as a leading authority upon 
the subject. 

Oetane, of 1078 pages, with 289 illustrations. By Henry V. Arny Cloth $8.00 Net 


#.G., Pu.D., Professor of Chemistry in the College of Pharmacy of 
Columbia University. 


W. B. SAUNDERS CO. Philadelphia and London 


Tutocain 
New Local Anesthetic 
with 
Have | | If Not -- 
Please order a 
You Lumalgin supply from your 
jobber at once, as 
you will have con- 
Stocked stant for 
them. nopene 
Kres-Lumin te 
Non-Narcotic Cough Sedative turnable at prices 
(In 8 oz. bottles) charged. 
Novasurol Other Important 
Ww for Potent Diuretic Winthrop Products 
_ _ (In 1.2 ¢.c. ampules, boxes of 5) LUMINAL, Elixir of Luminal 
VERONAL, Elixir of Veronal 
WINTHROP S ] ADALIN 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. olarson ADALIN-LUMINAL TABLETS 
117 Hudson Street Arsenic Tonic for Injection pi in 
New York, N. Y. (In 1.2 ¢.c. ampules, boxes of 10) THEOCIN 
CHICAGO: 589 Illinois St. SALOPHEN 
SAN FRANCISCO: 420 - 2nd St. HELMITOL 
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ARE THE LIMITS SAFE? 


That banker who loans amounts beyond the value of 
security offered invites sudden disaster which will leave 
no funds for depositors’ accounts. 


Just so—that Fire Insurance Company which assumes 
more than a conservative amount on a single risk 
in proportion to its cash surplus invites sudden disaster 
which will leave its policyholders without protection. 


Sound business judgment demands that you know 
the ratio of limit written to cash surplus of the com- 
pany with which you have your insurance. 


| Our company accepts not more than $12,000.00 on 
| the best retail drug store risk in the largest cities hav- 
ing the best of fire protection, and lesser amounts in 
smaller places. We have a million and a half dollars 
in capital, surplus and reserves for the protection of 
our policyholders. 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Cincinnati, Ohio) 


K's 
DF 


(inci 
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You can merchandise 


| nsulin ACIDOPHILUS 


Mulford in this form 


M:A:B 
Mualford Acidophilus Bacillus 


Chocolate -coated blocks 
containing mass cultures 
of acidophilus bacilli in 
agar jelly. 
(Patented June 9, 1925) 


The H. K. Mulford Company, 


operating under license from The organism used is of 
the University of Toronto, are roven value because of its 
producjng and distributing uman origin and adaptability 
INSULIN-MULFORD, for the to the intestinal tract. 
treatment of Diabetes. Each block, at the time of 
INSULIN-MULFORD conforms manufacture, includes the 


number of acidophilus bacilli 


strictly to the standards es- 
4 usually contained in a pint of 


tablished by Drs. Banting and 


Best, developed in the physio- acidophilus milk. 

logical laboratory of Professor Easily administered to chil- 
J. J. R. MacLeod, of the Uni- dren and adults. 

versity of Toronto. Palatable—E. ‘cal 


Easy to handle 


The Mulford standards of purity, 
potency and uniformity, established 
on biological products and assayed 
pharmaceuticals, are being fully 
maintained in the production of 
Insulin. 


MULFORD 


ACIDOPHILUS BLOCKS 


In 5 cc and 10 cc Vials 


10 Unit Insulin-Mulford—10 units per cc. 

20 Unit Insulin-Mulford—20 units per cc. 

40 Unit Insulin-Mulford—40 units per cc. 

*80 Unit Insulin-Mulford—80 units per cc. 
*In 10 ce vials only. 


Order through nearest Mulford Branch 


Prices and further information upon request Supplied in boxes of 12 blocks 
Advertising matter supplied free Dosage—1 to 3 blocks daily 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Mulford Building, Philadelphia, U. S. A, 74135 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL ROSTER FOR 1926-1927 
(Addresses of all members will be found in the Year Book.) 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
tase T. J. Bradiey, 179 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
ass. 


Honorary President, W. H. Rogers, Middletown, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, George Judisch, Ames, Ia. 

Second Vice-President, A. G. Hulett, 318 W. Roosevelt 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer, C. W. Holton, 853 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Editor of the Journal, E. G. Eberle, 10 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md 

Editor of the Year Book, A. G. DuMez, Lombard & 
Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE COUNCIL. 

Elected Members.—H. V. Arny, 115 W. 68th St., 
New York, N. Y. (1927); A. G. DuMez, Lombard & 
Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. (1927); R. P. Fischelis, 
235 Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. (1927); H. C. Christen- 
sen, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. (1928); S. L. Hilton, 
1033 22nd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (1928); 
J. A. Koch, 1431 Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1928); J. H. Beal, 801 W. Nevada St., Urbana, IIl. 
(1929); W. B. Day, 701 So. Wood St., Chicago, 
Ill. (1929); C. H. LaWall, 636 So. Franklin Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1929). 

Ex-Officio Members.—T. J. Bradley, President; 
George Judisch, First Vice-President; A. G. Hulett, 
Second Vice-Prsident; E. F. Kelly, Secretary; C. W. 
Holton, Treasurer; E. G. Eberle, Editor of the Journal; 
A. G. DuMez, Editor of the Year Book; Jacob Diner, 
Chairman of the House of Delegates. 

OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Chairman, S. L. Hilton, 1033 22nd St., N. W., 

Washington, C.; Vice-Chairman, Charles H. 


LaWall, 636 So. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, 
d. 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, S. L. Hilton, 
C. H. LaWall, E. F. Kelly, J. A. Koch, T. J. Bradley, 
A. G. DuMez, E. G. Eberle. 

Committee on Finance.—Chairman, J. A. Koch, 
W. B. Day, C. W. Holton. 

Committee on Property and Funds.—Chairman, T. 
J. Bradley, C. W. Holton, S. L. Hilton, J. A. Koch, 
E. F. Kelly. 

Committee on Publications.—Chairman, A. G. Du- 
Mez, H. V. Arny, R. P. Fischelis, J. A. Koch, E. G. 
Eberle, E. F. Kelly, C. W. Holton. 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
Officers of the House.—Chairman, Jacob Diner, 233 
W. 77th St., New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman, L. A. Seltzer, 60 Adams Ave., W., 


Detroit, Mich. 
ere. E. F. Kelly, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, 


COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 

Place of Meeting.—Chairman, T. J. Bradley, 
Boston, Mass.; R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Neb.; W. F. 
Rudd, Richmond, Va.; C. G. Merrell, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Laird J. Stabler, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Patents and Trademarks.—Chairman, F. E. Stewart, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. C. Henry, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. 
Nitardy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. F. Kebler, Washington, 
as 

Status of Pharmacists in Government Service.— 
Chairman, E. F. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; Redmond 
Mayo, Washington, D. C.; C. C. Cannon, Baltimore, 
Md.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; C. L. Eddy, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE SECTIONS. 


Scientific Section——Chairman, John C. Krantz, 
r., Lombard & ay | Sts., Baltimore, Md. First 
ice-Chairman, L. W. Rowe; Second Vice-Chairman, 
i. C. Manch; Secretary, Paul S. Pittenger; 5250 Mar- 
et St., Philadelphia, Pa. Delegate to the House of 
Delegates, F. F. Berg. 

Committee on Quality of Medicinal pyeteres 
Chairman, J. P. Snyder, Arno Viehoever, George 

Committee on Ebert Prize.—Chairman, W. L 
Scoville, Detroit, Mich.; Heber W. Youngken, Boston, 
Mass.; Ivor Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Section on Education and 

M. Faser, ae Miss ice-Chairman, H. C. 
Christensen; Secretary, M. N. Ford, 608 High- -Long 
Bidg., Columbus, Ohio; Delegate to the House of Dele- 
gotes, A. L. Winne; Alternate Delegate, William J, 

usa, 

Committee to Draft Code of Regulations for the 
Sale of Poisons.—Chairman, Jacob Diner, New York, 
N. Y.; J. H. Beal, Urbana, Ii; F. W. Nitardy, Brook- 
lyn, N. rs L. A. Seltzer, Detroit, Mich.; W. A. Hover, 
Denver, Colo. 

Section on Prostionl Pharmacy and Dispensing.— 
Chairman, Adley B. Nichols, ido. N. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; First Vice-Chairman, Fitzgerald Dunning; 
Second Vice-Chairman, Ralph E. Terry; Secretary, 
Charles V. Netz, College of Pharmacy U. of Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; ; Delegate to the House of Dele- 
gates, Clyde M. Snow. 

Section on Commercial Interests.—Chairman, Ber- 
nard M. Keene, 201 N. Delaware Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Vice-Chairman, Benjamin Bialk; Secretary, C. 
Leonard O’Connell, Shady & Oxford Sts., Crafton, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Delegate to the House of Delegates, 
Ambrose Hunsberger; Alternate, W. F. Gidley. 

Section on Historical Pharmacy.—Chairman, W. F. 
gate, 117 13th St., N. Fargo, N. Da.; Secretary, 
ta "Kennedy, 164 Orient Way, Rutherford, N. J.; 
Bulacan to the House of Delegates, L. K. Darbaker:; 

Historian, E. G. Eberle. 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, 


Appointed or Elected by the Council. 

Committee on National Formulary.—Chairman, W. 
L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich.; Clyde M. Snow, Chicago, 
Ill; Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, We Bek Leonard A, 
Seitzer, Detroit, Mich.; H. V. Arny, New "York, N. Y.; 
H. Engelhardt, Baltimore, Md.; E. L. Newcomb, 
New York, 7. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, 
A; B ‘Dunning, Baltimore, Md.; S. L. Hilton, 
Washington, D. C.; Chas. H. LaWall, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Geo. M. Beringer, Camden, N. I P. Henry 
Utech, Meadville, Pa.; Bernard Fantus, Chicago II1.; 
O. A. Farwell, Detroit, Mich. 


Committee on 
H. V. Arny, New York, be | L. Sco- 
ville, Detroit, Mich. ‘John C Jr., 
Baltimore, Mad. (1930); J. C. Peacock, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1929); Geo. D. Beal, Urbana, Ill. (1929); Charles 
H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pa. (1928); . A. Koch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1927); Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1927); Heber W. Youngken, Boston, Mass, 
(1931); George M. Beringer, Camden, N. (1931). 

Commission on Proprietary Medicines.— hairman, 
J. H. Beal (1930), Urbana, Ill.; John C. Wallace 
et tag Castle, Pa.; Charles E. Caspari (1928), 

Louis, Mo.; Samuel C. Henry (1929), Chicago, 
Il; W. B. Day (1931), Chicago, Ill. 


Appointed by the President. 

Committee on Local Branches.—Chairman, John C. 
Krantz, Jr., Lombard and Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md.; 
H. Engelhardt, Baltimore, Md.; Clyde M. Snow, 
Chicago, Ill.; H. S. Noel, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. G. 
Beard, Chapel Hill, N. c; J. B. Burt, Lincoin, eb., 
H. H. Schaefer, New York, N. Y; E. R. Selzer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; W. F. Rudd, Richmond, Va. 

Board of Canvassers.—Chairman, W. B. Day, 
Cc. H. Avery, Wm. Gray, all of Chicago, Ill 
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HAVE MADE 
NTRAVENOUS MEDICATION 


mE) | Interest and demand have been 


Mem created. Are you getting your 
PS OFFICE TECHNIC share of the business? 
: WANTED—Local co-operating dealers, pref- 
erably the ethical druggist catering to the 
physician. 
Write for our local selling campaign, mention 
the Journal of the ieee nae 
Association. 
LOESER LABORATORY 
NEW YORK INTRAVENOUS LABORATORY 
22 West 26th Street, New York City 


Producing ethical intravenous solutions for the _ 
medical profession exclusively. wh 


THIS IS 
Patronize ( ALCID IN 
Your Patrons SEASON 
the 
and CROUP 
in your 
ase Yield to CALCIDIN 
Publication Pneumonia and Influenza rarely occur 
when CALCIDIN is used as a preven- 
the tative measure. 
ANESTHESIN CALCIDIN TROCHES 
JOURNAL Soothe and Relieve the Tickling Cough. 
Are You Stocked for the Winter Season? 
OF THE The Big Drive is Now on. 
Your profits are large. Order 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL from your jobber Now. 
The Abbott Laboratories 
ASSOCIATION NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York San Francisco Seattle 
Los Angeles Toronto Bombay 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 
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Committee on State and National 
Chairman, S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C.; R. 
York, Y.; Robert P. ns Wo Trenton, N. J.; 
Mayo, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on U. S. Pharmacopeia.—Chairman, 
L. F. Kebler, Washington, D. C. (1928); William 
Mittelbach, Boonville, Mo. (1935); W. B. Philip, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1934); H. Engelhardt, Balti- 
more, Md. (1933 i. H. A. B. Dunning, Baltimore, Md. 
1932); Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia, Pa. orn: 

Fullerton Cook, Pa. E. N 
Gathercoal, Chi 1929); L. D. avenhill, 
Lawrence, Kans, Kane 327): Boston, Mass. 
(1936). 

Committee on Reci; 4 Book.—Chairman, J. Leon 
Lascoff, New York, N. (1929); Editor, Ivor Griffith, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1929); George M. Beringer, Camden, 
N. J. (1930); S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C. (1930); 
F. W. Nitardy, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1930); Cornelius Os- 
seward, Seattle, Wash. (1930); Otto Raubenheimer, 

1930); E. N. o, 
fll. (1929); Jeannot Hostmann, New Nw 
(1929); P. Hi Utech, Meadville, Pa. (i929) 
ert P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J. (1928); Bernard Fantus, 
Chicago, Ill. (1928); Wm. ray, Chicago, Ill. (1928): 
L. D. Havenhill, Lawrence, pane. (1928); E. Fullerton 
Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. (1928); J. K. ‘Thum, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1927); I. A. Becker, Chicago, Ill. (1927); 
C, J. Clayton, Denver, Colo. (1927); M. A. Davis, 
White Plains, N. Y. (1927); C. M. Roehr, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. (1927); W. H. Glover, Lawrence, Mass. 
1931); F. B. Kilmer, New eee. *% 4 (1931); 


. L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich. (1931); C. P. Wimmer, 
N. Y. (1931); R. R. Gerstner, New York, 
Pharmace Syllabus.—W. H. 


Salem, (1932); wile, G. Gregory, 
(1931); H. H. Rusby, tem N. J. (1930); 
Berin - (1929); E. F. 
Md. (1927); derson, Brockiga N . Y. (1933). 
Co: on Week.— Chairman, R. 
Ruth, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. Kilmer, New Brunswi 
Ja W. B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Philip, San 
Francisco, Calif.; H. E. Duncan, "Birmingham, Ala. 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature.—Chair- 
man, H. W. Youngken, Boston, Mass.; C. W. Ballard, 
New York, N. Y.; E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, IIl. 
Committee on Physiological Testing. Ty 
P. S. Pittenger, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. Pearson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; L. W. Rowe, Detroit, Mich.; D>. 'z. 
Macht, Baltimore, Md.; E. E. ‘Swanson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; j. C. Minch, Washington, D _ 
Weights and Measures.—Chairman, Jeannot Host- 
mann, New York, N. Y.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
eek. ae . Faser, University, Miss.; C. M. Snow, 
Chicago, Iil.; ‘LA. Thompson, Boston, Mass. 
William Procter, Jr., Memorial Fund.—Chairman, 
ames E. se Baltimore, Md.; A. R. L. Dohme, 
T. Fairchild, vo York, N. Y.; 


timore, Md.; 
Cc. A. Mayo, New G. Eberle, 
more, Md,; J. L. Lengfeid, San Cal.; 


Hopkins, Keyport, N . B. Day, Iil.; 
Parker Cook, Baltimore, ‘Mid. J. K. Lilly, Indianapolis, 


Ind.; H. S. Wellcome, London, Beciend; Chas. G. 
Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Alacan, Havana, 
Cuba; J. G. {Codding, Boston, Mass.; F. B. Power, 
Washington, D. C. 

International Pharmaceutical Nomenclature.— 
Chairman, A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md.; Otto 
Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. W. Youngken, 
Boston, Mass.; Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Horatio C. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Standards of Drugs and Chemical 
B. L. Murray (1927), Rahway, 

N. J.; John G. Roberts (1929), Springfield, Pa.; Otto 
Raubenheimer (1929), Brooklyn, N. Y.; George D. 
Rommpreen (1929), Philadelphia, Pa.; O. A. Farwell, 
(1929), Detroit, Mich.; E. L. Newcomb (1928), New 
York, N. oi Eustace H. Gane (1928), New jae” 
N. Y.; w. Puckner (1928), Hu 
H. Schaefer New York, N. Hugo 
Wyckoff (1927), Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. icock 1927), 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. D. Havenhill 41937), Lawrence, 
Kan.; George M. Beringer (1930), Camden, N. J.; 
H. H. Rusby (1030), Newark, N. J.; R. Eldred 
Jersey City, N. J.; P. M. Giesey (1930), Brook- 
yn, N. 

Publicity |Committee.—Chairman, 
Robert P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; H. V. Arny, New 
York, N. Y.; Edwin L. Newcomb, New York, N. Y.; 
W. H. Cousins, Dallas, Texas; Ambrose Hunsberger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

To Coéperate with Committees from the A. A. C. F. 
and N. A. * P. to Obtain Pre-Requisite Le tion.— 
Chairman, C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind.; E. F. Kelly, 
Baltimore, Md.; . A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebr. 

On Endowment Fund.—Chairman, J. H. Beal, 
Urbana, Ill.; C. O. Bigelow, New York, N. Y.; Wm. 
B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; John G. Godding, Boston, Mass. ; 
F. W. Sultan, St. Louis, Mo. 


On A. Ph. A. Headquarters Buil .— Chairman, 
Beal, Urbana, Ill.; John G. ding, Boston, 

ass.; Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit, Mich.; E. L. New- 
comb, New York, N. Y.: Chas. H. LaWall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. s. Noel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Wm. B. 
Day, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Zeigler, Charleston, 
Joseph L. Lengfeld, at Francisco, Cal.; 
Baltimore, Md.; J. G Chapel Hiil, re 
Hilton, Washington, D . C.; Frank H. Frovicks, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Jeannot Hostmann, New York, N. ofl 

Campaign Committee, A. Ph. A. Headquarters 
Buil <u H. A. B. Dunning, Baltimore, 
Md.; F. Kelly, S. L. Hilton, E. L. Newcomb, W. 
Bruce Philip, A. G. DuMez, E. G. Eberle, Publicity 
Director, E. L. Newcomb, Associate Publicity Director, 
Al. Falkenhainer, Director of Propaganda, A. M. Hayes, 
Business Manager, F. C. Bortner, Treasurer, E. F. 
Kelly, and State Chairmen. 

Committee on _ Biological Products.—Chairman, 
Samuel S. Dworkin, New York City; S. L. Hilton, 
Washington, D. C.; O. U. Sisson, Chicago, IIl. 

Committee on Pharmacy Hy 
Ruth, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. B. Kilmer, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; W. B. Day Chee o, Ill.; W. B. Philip, 
San Francisco, Calif.; "HE uncan, Birmingham, 


Ala. 
(To be completed.) 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION WANTED 


The JourNAL Office desires the following numbers of the JouRNAL Of the A. Px. A.— 
September 1914; April, May, June, September to end of year 1915; January and February, 1916; 
January and June, 1917; February 1918; August 1919; January 1922. 


Will exchange for other numbers or pay single copy price. Address JoURNAL A. Pu. A., 


10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 
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HEIGHT OK 


SMOOTH 


The Reason For 
Armstrong Uniformity 


HE UNIFORMITY of Armstrong’s Corks does 

not just happen. On the contrary it is the 

result of painstaking care beginning with the selection 

of the raw material and continuing through all of the 
manufacturing operations. 


Take the final inspection, for example. This is 
not just a perfunctory examination where the corks are 
simply glanced at and passed, but a real inspection 
which is often the cause of whole batches of corks being 
sent back to the sorting rooms for re-classification. 


This care in their manufacture explains why you 
can use all of the corks in an armstrong bag; why you 
never have to stop to sort out those that will leak or 
break off; why Armstrong’s are the only prescription 
stoppers backed by a definite guarantee. 


If you are not using Armstrong’s Corks, 
order a trial lot from your jobber today. 


ARMSTRONG CorK COMPANY 
115 Twenty-third Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in the principal cities 


Corks 


A grade for every need—Every sack guaranteed 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—lIt identifies you. 
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Horlick’s 


the Original Malted Milk 


Avoid imitations A quick turn-over 


ORLICK' 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, Wis. 


1840 STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 1916 


HENRY TROEMNER’S 
BALANCES : SCALES - WEIGHTS 


For All Pharmaceutical Purposes 
Price List on Application 


HENRY TROEMNER 
911 Arch Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 


Purity-Quality 
Standard Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


New York 


EASTERN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY WANTS ASSISTANTS 


A University College of Pharmacy in the East will have three vacancies for assistants having at 
least a B.S. Degree, in the Departments of Materia Medica and Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

Candidates must send photograph, detailed statement of previous education and positions held, 
together with a brief biography, and salary expected. 

Reply “Assistant” care of JouRNAL oF AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssocrATION, 10 West Chase 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 
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The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

Longwood Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 

A College of Pharmacy, controlled and managed by pharmacists, in which the teaching 
is largely by the laboratory method. The possession of a liberal endowment makes it 
possible to give superior courses at moderate cost to the student. 

Graduation from a recognized high school or an equivalent education, shown by cer- 
tificate or examination, is required for entrance. 

Three-year course, leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. 

Many students work for a part of the time while taking the courses. The College 
is frequently able to assist such students in finding positions. 

The annual session begins during the latter part of September and ends during May. 

The Demand for Graduates of this School is in Excess of the Supply. 


For catalogue and further information, write to : 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY, Dean 


ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Graduation from an accredited high school or certificate showing equivalent of High School graduation 
necessary for admittance to the Degree Courses. 
Three years leading to the degree Graduate in Pharmacy, (Ph.G.) 
Four years leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, (Ph.C.) 
Special students admitted to any course. 
Next session begins October 4, 1926. ‘ 
For information write: Charles E. Caspari, Dean, 2108-10 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland 

(Maryland College of Pharmacy, 1841-1904) 

LOMBARD AND GREENE STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Graded course leading to Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph.G.) upon completion of three years’ work, and 

Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) upon completion of an additional year’s work. Grad- 

= high school, or its equivalent, entrance requirement. For catalogue giving details apply to 
e 


University of Illinois School of Pharmacy “'\C46) COLLEGE 
Offers a three-year course for Pharmaceutical Chemist 


Next school year begins October 3, 1927. Graduation from an accredited high school with 15 
units in acceptable subjects is the entrance requirement. 
For bulletin, address W. B. Day, Dean, 701 So. Wood Street, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
School of Pharmacy. University of Pittsburgh 


q Offers a three years’ course leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. Four years for 
the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
For Catalogue address—CARL SAALBACH, Pu.G., Registrar, 
1431 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, NORTH PACIFIC COLLEGE OF OREGON 


Albert Schneider, Dean 
The Annual session be September 24th, 1925. A four-year high school course or its educational 
equivalent is required of all entering students. Ph.C. degree is conferred upon completion of the three- 
year course; B.S. in Pharmacy upon the completion of four years’ work. 
For catalog and full information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


East Sixth & Oregon Sts. Portland, Oregon. 


- CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
614-18 W. COURT STREET 


A College Devoted Exclusively to Pharmacy Training 
Address the Actuary 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—lIt identifies you. 
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STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES. 
(List revised in accordance with information received to July 15, 1926.) 


President, Williams, Troy; Secre- 
tary, W. E. Bingham, pes $4, Tuscaloosa; Treasurer, 
W. P. Thomason, Hal E. Duncan, 2631 
Avenue G. S., Birmingham; L. C. Lewis, Tuskegee. 

Alaska.— President, William Britt, Juneau; Vice- 
President, Ralph T. Kubon, Fairbanks; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elwyn Swetmann, Seward; N. R. Walker, 
nome gr Calvin G. Brinker, Nome; William H. 

, Cordova; F. M. Dunham, Fairbanks. 
Ay ea F. W. Ritter, Phoenix; Vice- 
President, J. B. Weber, Chandler; Secretary and In- 
spector, Arthur G. Hulett, Phoenix; Chairman of Exami- 
ners, J. A. Dines, Tempe; A Martin, Tucson; D. 
P. Kimball, Phoenix; E. M. F. Ivey, Warren. 

Arkansas.——President, Booker Latimer, DeWitt; 
Vice-President, George J. Terry, Batesville; Secretary, 
L. H. King, Little Rock; H. H. Horst, Stuttgart; H. 
W. Parker, Jonesboro. 

California.— President, A. T. Johnson, San Diego; 
Vice-President, E. T. Off, Los Angeles; Secretary, 
Louis Zeh, San Francisco; Treasurer, E. J. Molony, 
San Francisco; Charlies Swiggett, Los Angeles, J. H. 
McCracken, Dinuba; J. S. O’Callaghan, San Francisco; 
W. R. Dickinson, Los Angeles. 

Colorado.— President, Joseph P. Murray, Colorado 
Springs; Secretary, Charles J. Clayton, Denver; 7reas- 
urer, Ernest J. Howard, Denver. 

Connecticut.— President, John W. Marsland, New 
Britain; Vice-President, Jo B. Ebbs, Waterbury; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert M. Lerou, Norwich; 
Ernest L. Gyde, Waterbury; C. Thurston Gilbert, 
Darien. 

Delaware.—President, James W. Wise, Dover; 
Vice-President, Thomas Cappeau, Wilmington; 
Secretary Treasurer, | J John O. Bosley, 
Reuben M. , Seaford; George W. Rhodes, 
Newark. 

District of A. C. Taylor, 
150 C St., N. E., Washington, D. C.; Secretary, W. T. 
Kerfoot, Jr., Washington, D. (om Treasurer, 
ton, D. Quigley. 2036 G St., W., Wash- 
© “tale Bradley, 701 Ave., 

E., Washington, 

ee —President, W. D. Jones, Jacksonville; 
Vice-President, N. H. Hunter, Fort Myers; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. H. Haughton, Palatka; H. H. D’Alem- 
berte, Pensacola; W. M. Hankins, Daytona; Attorney, 
W. D. Jones, Jr., Jacksonville. 

Georgia.— Chairman, M. D. Hodges, Marietta; 
Secretary, Claude Rountree, Teoeusvilie; J. B. Pen- 
dergrast, Atlanta; J. E. Bush, Barnesville; Jesse 
Mitchell, Macon. 

Idaho.— Department of Law Enforcement; Director, 
Charles Laurenson, Boise; Commissioner, F. A. Jeter, 
Boise; Members of Examining Board, D. S. Whitehead, 
Boise; Austin A. Walker, Boise; Byron M. Hawks, 
Bonners Ferry. 

Illinois.— Department of Registration and Education, 
Director, A. M. Shelton, Springfield; Superintendent 
of Registration, V. M. Michels, Springfield; Members 
of Examining Board: President, W. S. Denton, Spring- 
field; Secretary, Robert f Sterling, Dixon; Paul 
Eiche, Effingham; L. P. Larsen, 3201 W. Madison, 
Chicago; J. A. Topf, 2000 Larrabee, Chicago. 

Indiana John A. Funk, Galveston; 
Secretary, Bernard M. Keene, Indianapolis; F. W. 
Meissner, La Porte; C. E. Reed, Winchester; R. B. 
Rothrock, Mt. Vernon; Inspector, William Oren, In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa.—Chairman, George Judisch, Ames; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. E. Eaton, Des Moines; W. W. Haire, 
Fort Dodge; J. W. Slocum, Indianola. 

Kansas.— President, N. G. Edelblute, 505 West St., 
Topeka: Secretary, A. H. King, 306 Poyntz, Manhat- 
tan; Treasurer, Joe Demian, Macksville; John Schmit- 
ter, Gypsum; P. H. Klinkenberg, Ottawa. 

Kentucky.— President, J. Jeffries Goodwin, Louis- 
ville; Secretary, Gayle, 228 W. Main St., 
Frankfort; Treasurer, Albert E. Ely, Glasgow; William 
Votteler, 743 E. Oak St. Louisville; Linwood A. 
Brown, Lexington; James F. Wilson, Mayfield; 
“ead Edward Bloomfield, Realty Building, Louis- 
ville. 


H. Walsdorf, New 
Orleans; eee John E . Guess, Hammond; J. P. 
Campbell, Jr., Alexandria; Charles M. Daspit, Houma: 
Christian’ Schertz, 1341 Elysian Field, New Orleans; 
W. E. Allen, Monroe; O. H. Jordan, Mansfield ; Ww. > 
Harter, R. F. D. 2, Box 46, "New Orleans; Paul Eckels 
Crowley. 

Roy M. escock, Monson; 
Secretary, Edgar F. Carswell, ‘George oO. 
Tuttle, Portland. 

Maryland.— President, J. Fuller Frames, 601 N. 
Gay Street, Baltimore; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert 
W. Saratoga Street, Baltimore; George 
A. Bunting, 102 E. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore; William 
C. Powell, Snow Hill, Lloyd N. Richardson, Bel Air. 

Massachusetts.— President, Frederick A. Brandes, 
Worcester; Secretary, Charles W. King, 146 State 
House, Boston; William R. Acheson, 33 Belmont 
Street, Cambridge; Frederick W. Archer, Boston; 
William Hardie, all River. 

Michigan.— President, Claude C. Jones, Battle Creek; 
Vice-President, James E. Way, Jackson; Director. 
H. H. Hoffman, State Office Building, Lansing; Jacob 
C. Dykema, Grand Rapids; Alexander Reid, Detroit; 
J. A. Skinner, Cedar Springs. 

Minnesota.— President, John Nelson, Lake Park; 
Secretary, John W. Dargavel, 2943—27th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis; Marie A. Piesinger, Northfield; 
Hugo O. Peterson, Minneapolis; Edwin A. Brown 
Winona; J. P. Jelinek, St. Paul. 

Mississippi.— President, Thomas E. Goodman, 
New Albany; Vice-President, Fred W. Duckworth, 
Booneville; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles E. Wilson, 
sat Director of Publicity, J. S. Puller, Stark- 
ville. 

Missouri.— President, H. W. Reuter, 5801 Gravois 
Ave., St. Louis; Vice-President, W. C. Bender, 11th 
and Frederick Streets, St. Joseph; Secretary, E. H. 
Riske, Independence; W. W. Largent, Portageville; 
W. G. Hughes, Bucklin. 

Montana.— President, John W. Seiden, Lewiston; 
Vice- President, Charles J. Chapple, Billings; Secretary, 

A. Riedel, ‘Boulder; Treasurer, Alex F. Peterson, 

lissoula. 

Nebraska.—Secretary, Department of Public Welfare, 
Lincoln; Director, Bureau of Examining Boards, Mrs. 
Clark Perkins, State House, wn ca Members of 
Examining Board: President, E. Clayton, Grand 
Island; Vice-President, Claude MeVicken Gothenburg; 
Secretary, Robert A. Hardt, Hastings. 

Nevada.— President, N. E. be Winnemucca; 
Secretary, F. M. Clark, Ely; W. R. Englert, Elko; 
R. W. Fleming, Tonopah. 

New Hampshire.—President, Frank R. French, 
Tilton; Secretary, James L. Dow, Lancaster; Auditor, 
John R. Kelly, Newport. 

New Jersey.—President, Daniel H. Hills, fois 
Lake; Vice-President, Harry E. Bischoff, 118—4th 
Street, Union Hill; Secretary, Robert P. Fischelis, 
235 E. Hanover St., Trenton; Treasurer, William 
H. McNeill, Midland Park; C. Graham McCloskey, 57 
Broad St., Elizabeth; Harry W. Crooks, South Orange. 

New Mexico.—President, W. E. Nutting, Raton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas J. Price, Roswell; P. 
Moreno, Las Cruces; D. N. Haydon, Mt. Dora; Frank 
Cc. Ellis, Gallup. 


New York.— President, William C. Anderson, Brook- 
lyn; Vice-President, Byron M. Hyde, Rochester; Secre- 
tary, John A. Dixon, Albany; George C. Diekman, 
New York; Jacob Diner, New York; J. Leon Lascoff, 
New York; Arthur S. Wardle, Hudson; Charles B,. 
Sears, Auburn; Willis G. Gregory, Buffalo; William 
Mansfield, Albany. 


North Carolina.— President, E. V. Zoeller, Tarboro; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Hancock, Oxford; I. W. 
Rose, Rocky Mount; C. P. Greyer, ° Morganton; 
James G. Ballew, Lenoir. 

North Dakota.—President, H. L. Haussamen, 
Grafton; Secretary-Treasurer, W. S. Parker, Lisbon; 
W. P. Porterfield, Fargo; J. B. Halbeisen, Golden 
Valley; Oscar Hallenberg, Fargo. 

(Continued on page xvii) 
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Ohio.— President, F. H. King, Delphos; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John S. 108 S. Main St.,' Akron; Sec 
retary, M. N. Ford, 608 High-Long Building, Ce Co- 
lumbus; Chas. W. Antony 6th & Well Ave 
Canton; Charles Ehlers, 2501 Vine Street, Cinchineti: 
Jacob Lustig, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma.— President, Ted M. Tether, Pauls Valley; 
Vice-President, Tom L. Frame, Ardmore; Secretary, 
C. M. Anderson, State Capital, Oklahoma City; 
Treasurer, W. Perry Freeman, Washington; Paul W. 
Moomaw, Okemah. 

Oregon.— President, W. Hal McNair, Ashland; 
Secretary, Frank S. Ward, 215 Medical Arts Building, 
Portland; Treasurer, A. E. Crosby, The Dalles; Rockey 
E. Mason, Albany; W. H. Schuller, Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—Chairman, Charlies C. Campbell, 
Pittsburgh; Vice-Chairman, Walter Rothwell, 4 4 
boro; Secretary, Charles F. Kramer, Harrisbur , AY 
L. Walton, Williamsport; Henry W. Merritt, Plains. 

Rhode Island.— President, William R. Fortin, Paw- 
tucket; Secretary- Registrar, Michael H. Corrigan, 
Providence; Howard A. Pearce, Providence; Charles 
F. Gilson, N. Providence; Herve J. Brunelle, Woon- 
socket; Earl H. Mason, E. Providence; Clarence A. 
Vars, Westerly. 


South Carolina.—Chairman, A. Clyde Ellerbe, 


Florence; Secretary, Frank M. Smith, Charleston; 
Cc. H. McMurray, Abbeville; W. Edwards Boyd, 
Columbia; R. C. Garland, Gaffney; W. J. Wannamaker, 
Orangeburg; J. E. Stokes, 

South Dakota.—President, L. E. a 
Springs; Secretary, W. P. Loesch, Oldham; . 
mayr, Vermilion; A. R. Williams, Aberdeen. 


burn Sts., Memphis. 


Texas.— President, Wilford Harrison, Wichita Falls; 
Secretary, W. H. Cousins, Box -* Dallas; Treasurer, 
= E. Dooley, Wolfe City; A. H. Seely, Cleburne; 

E. M. Joseph, Austin; W. A. Klecka, Temple. 


Utah. yy Department of Registration, J. T. 
Hammond, t Lake City; Members of Examining 
Board: W. a i Salt Lake City; John Culley, 
Ogden; J. L. Franken, Salt Lake City; Archibald Bevan, 
Tooele; F. J. Hedquist, Provo. 


Vermont.— President, Fred W. Churchill, Proctor; 
Secretary, Fred D. Pierce, OR Treasurer, Harris 
W. Alexander, St. Albans; Ralph C. Root, Brattleboro; 
Floyd G. Russell, ony 

Vir; President, Lyle, Vice- 
Presi ent, Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. L. I. Winne, 712 State a ce Buildin 4 
Richmond; J. W. Harrisonburg; J. 
Kearfott, Martinsville; . "Seagle, Pulaski. 


Charles R. Maybury, Olympia; Assistant Director, 
George L. Ber ‘a Olympia. Members Pharmacy 
Examining Board: Elmer Brown, Spokane; "Guy 
Norton, Tacoma; Charts Young, Centralia. 


West Virginia.— President, S. M. Scott, Jr-. Terra 
Alta; Secretary, Alfred Sutton; B. 
Haymaker, Clarksburg; Mrs. M .H. Judy, Petersburg; 


Roy B. Cook, Charleston. 

Wisconsin.— President, G. V. Kradwell, Racine; 
Secretary, H. G. Ruenzel, 2332 Vliet Street, Milwaukee: 
B. J. Kremer, Fond du Lac; Edwin Boberg, Eau Claire; 


Tennessee.— President, George M. Sadler, Clarks- Oscar 
ville; Vice-President, Samuel C. Davis, Nashville; Rennebehm, Madison. 
Secretary, Jerome B. Sand, Nashville; Dan M. Cham- Wyo -—President, R. C. Shultz, Worland; 
bliss, Knoxville; Jose Ww. Bristol; M. Vice-President, A. E. Roedel, Cheyenne; Secretary, 
Oliver, Union City; McLemone & Ray- C. C. Tomsik, Sheridan. 


Officers National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


Wilford Harrison, President, Wichita Falls, Texas. J. Chairman of Executive as eS D. H.C. 
W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, Ky. W.P. Porterfield, Christensen, Secretary, 130 N. Wells Chicago, Ill. 


The National Formulary V 


The Formulas in National Formulary V became 
Officially effective July 1, 1926. 

Every drug store should have a copy. 

Copies sent with carrying charges prepaid only when 
remittance for net price of book accompanies order. 

Copies sent C.O.D. will have carrying charges added. 


Price in Buckram Binding ......... . $3.50 
Flexible Leather Interleaved Edition . ... . . $7.00 
All orders for the 


NEW NATIONAL FORMULARY V 


should be addressed to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sub-Agents 
CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK CO. L. S. MATTHEWS TECHNICAL BOOK CO. 
Congress and Honore Sts. 3563 Olive Street 525 Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, b 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 


XVIII AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


“CIBA’’ PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES 


Agomensin, “‘Ciba”’ Ferrophytine, ‘‘Ciba”’ Elbon, ‘‘Ciba”’ 
ibalgine “‘Ciba”’ emypnone, ‘‘Ciba” Quini ytine, 

Coagulen-Ciba Lipoiodine, “Ciba” Salen, “Ciba” 

Coramine, “‘Ciba”’ Pavon, ‘‘Ciba’”’ Salenal, ‘‘Ciba”’ 

Dial, *‘Ciba”’ Pavon-Scopolamine,“‘Ciba” Silosan, ‘‘Ciba’”’ 

Dialacetin, ‘‘Ciba” Peristaltine, ‘‘Ciba”’ Silosan Compound, “Ciba” 

Didial, “Ciba” d Sistomensin, ‘‘Ciba”’ 
Digifoline, “Ciba” an Vioform, ‘‘Ciba” 

ISAROL, “CIBA” 
which 


“equally with ICHTHYOL is an Ammonium Sulphoichthyolate’’ 
(Decision No. 32,225, U. S. Court of Daseenis Aenea 


“Ciba” Pharmaceutical Specialties can be obtained from your wholesale druggist. 
We will gladly send you a price list upon request. 


| Ciba Company 

| INCORPORATED 
. Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City. 
Canada: Ciba Company, Ltd., 146 St. Peter St., Montreal 


| The A. Ph. A. Patrons of the Advertising Pages 


The JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION aims to give 

its advertisers full value; this is possible by the codperation of the member- 

ship of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION—attention is there- 
fore directed to the pages carrying the messages of the Advertising Patrons. 


Directory of 


A. A x, xii Colleges and Schools Oils, Essential 
Boards of Pharmacy Roster, Pharmacy Fritsche Brothers, Inc......... xiv 
xvi, xvii Cincinnati 344) xv 
xv 
Bacteriologics North Pacific..........++++++. xv Pharmaceuticals 
Intravenous Laboratory)....xi St. xv Armour & Company........... iii 
University of Illinois......... .xv Deshell Laboratories.......... vi 
‘ Books _ University of Maryland........ xviii 
Back Nos. Jour. A. Pu.A..... xii Fairchild Bros. & Foster..2d cover 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning...v 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co........ i Corks & 
B. Lippincott Company...... — Armstrong Cork Company.... xiii 

| ational Formulary V....... xvii Eli Lilly & Co... 

} B. Saunders Co............ vii Wm. S. Merrell Company...... iv 

| Year Boo, A. Pu. A......... -- Drugs H. K. Mulford Company...... ix 

Chemicals J... Hopkins & Co...........+. iii Phairmount Laboratories...... 

' : Parke, Davis & Co....back cover 

E. R. Squibb & Sons......3d cover 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works.iv American Druggists’ Fire In- William R. Warner & Co....... 

Metz Laboratories............. vi surance vil Wanted—aAssistant .......... xiv 
-Weightman- Rosengarten 

Schering & Giatz, Inc.. 2nd Cover Foods Scales and Balances 
E. R. Squibb & Sons.....3d cover Horlick’s Malted Milk Co..... aly Henry Troemner...........++ xiv 
Winthrop Chemical hs «sane vii Mellin’s Food Company......... Torsion Balance Co............ ii 


Please see Display of our Advertisers at the Sesqui Exhibit 


Mention the Journal of the A. Ph. A. when writing advertisers—It identifies you. 
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WANTED: 


Window Space in Drug Stores 
for Parke, Davis Co.'s American Oil 


a man puts in an 
American Oil window he 
generally keeps on getting divi- 
dends long after the display has 
been taken out and replaced by 
something else. 


For American Oil is a repeat- 
er; there is no getting away 
from that. It has just the right 
lubricating value. People like 
it. And a pint bottle can’t last 


very long, especially if an entire 
family uses it, as is often the 
case. 


American Oil is widely pre- 
scribed. It is a “drug store” 
item of course. And the profit 
is right. Incidentally the dis- 
play material is, we believe, as 
attractive as the proposition 
that goes with it. Ask our 
salesman. 


PARKE, DAVIS &® COM PANY 


: 
| = = 


“Why did 
you tell him 
to take that 
prescription 
to Weston’s?” 


Tue doctor had just left after visit- 
ing Mrs. Jones’ little girl, who was ill 
with a very badly ulcerated throat. 

Mrs. Jones had given the prescrip- 
tion to Bobby with very definite in- 
structions to take it to Weston’s Drug 
Store to be filled. She had been so 
emphatic that Mrs. Smith had won- 
dered why. 


“Well, it’s like this,” answered 


Mrs. Jones. “When it comes to medi- 


cine, especially for the children, I 
don’t think we can be too careful. Of 
course, Whittaker’s is all right and so 
is Bronson’s, but I happen to know 
that Weston dispenses Squibb’s Prod- 
ucts and I’ve always believed that 
Squibb’s things were of better quality 
—safer and more reliable, you know. 
Dr. Harker told me I was quite right. 
It may seem like a trivial matter, 
but—” 

“T don’t think it’s trivial at all,” 
interrupted Mrs. Smith. “I think it’s 
mighty important. I never thought of 
it that way, although I’ve always 
thought the same way you do about 
Squibb’s. Hereafter my prescriptions 
go to Weston’s too.” 


A prescription department must 


have volume to yield profits. Consid- 
erable capital must be tied up in ma- 
terials. ‘The space it occupies is val- 
uable. Pharmacists’ salaries are high. 

And recognized quality is the only 
thing that will produce bigger volume. 
Cut-prices and ordinary merchandis- 
ing will not do. 

Squibb’s Chemicals and Pharma- 
ceuticals give this quality background 
immediately. Physicians have always 
known that “Squibb” stands for the 
highest quality and dependability, and 
laymen more recently know it in the 
same way through the national adver- 
tising of Squibb Products. 

Stock these Squibb Products. Tell 
your physicians and customers about 
it, place the Squibb Sign over your 
prescription counter and watch results. 
You will soon find people coming great 
distances for prescription work. And 
these people will buy lots of other 
things while they are in your store. 


SQUIBB 


CHEMICALS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—NEW YORE J 
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